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“You are all a lost generation,” said Gertrude Stein to Ernest 
Hemingway, thereby coining a phrase which came to signify the 
millions of young men who were blasted by the World War—blown 
off the earth or returned with damaged spirits to a disrupted world. 
But the survivors had saved from the wreckage enough energy to 
protest. They wrote novels, poems, and plays about their experi- 
ences, creating around this lost generation a powerful and moving 
literature. The world took notice and seemed contrite. It read All 
Quiet on the Western Front and The Road Back, talked collective 
security, and fixed hopeful eyes upon Geneva. No more of our young 
generations must be lost in war! 

We were soon to discover with shock, however, that a world- 
depression is an equally effective agent for the destruction of a 
nation’s youth. Following a decade of dazzling prosperity, the rich- 
est country on the globe suddenly awakens to find between five and 
eight million American youth between the critical ages of sixteen 
and twenty-four out of school, jobless, and facing a blank future. 
Three million of them are on direct relief, all of them are being 
wasted at the very moment when they should be making their in- 
valuable contribution to the national welfare. The seven long years 
of disjointed economy have given us a second lost generation, not 

‘ Dr. Hatcher is professor of English at Ohio State University as well as author and 
critic of note. Some of his better known works are Tunnel Hill (a novel), Patterns of 
Wolfpen, and Creating the American Novel. A new novel, The Sun Went Down at 
Noon, will appear in the spring of 1937. It will touch upon the theme of this article. 
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bled to death in battle, but heartbroken in peace, demoralized by 
idleness and hunger, and made to feel useless and unwanted. It is 
the incredible dilemma of a generation lost, not because it dared and 
failed, but for lack of anything to do in a world where there is so 
much that needs to be done. 

This new lost generation is beginning to receive almost as much 
attention as its predecessor. An extensive and poignant literature 
is being created around it which is giving it sharp objectivity and 
pattern to the mind, and individualizing it and making it affecting 
to the emotions. The depression generation promises to become as 
distinctive as the war generation. Its case history has already been 
partially recorded in The Lost Generation (Macmillan, 1936) by 
Maxine Davis, after a long research journey across the continent 
tracking down specific victims of these times. According to her re- 
port, their health is poor and declining, they are harassed and under- 
fed, they are dejected, bewildered, or resigned, and their ambition is 
ebbing away. The statistical material so familiar to every observer 
was given dramatic power by William Saroyan in “The Daring 
Young Man on the Flying Trapeze.” This colorful story, and the 
collection under the same title (1934), became a national sensation 
because of the emotional impact exploding from the restrained por- 
trayal of one young member of this second lost generation con- 
demned to starvation and despair. Saroyan, in his effort to jolt the 
apathetic public into awareness of the human side of this tragedy, 
has poured himself into another collection, Inhale & Exhale (1936). 
The best of these sketches are those which reveal the despondency of 
himself and his jobless contemporaries. 

Wherever one turns, said the boy in the room, whichever way one turns, one 
faces the same blank wall and the same blank ceiling. ... . I can’t sleep, he 
said. There’s nothing under me to hold up my dreams. Everything’s fallen out. 
I haven’t anything to rest on. If I close my eyes, I’ll go under [‘‘The Bridge,”’ 
Inhale & Exhale}. 

And Saroyan is only one of dozens of short-story writers who are 
giving identity to this second lost generation. 

For this is a major human catastrophe from which creative 
writers with an active social conscience may not turn away their 
eyes. It exerts an unavoidable compulsion upon a large and growing 
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body of writers who believe that one of the functions of literature, 
regardless of form, is to understand and to help prevent such tragic 
wastage and suffering. Young Paul Engle, speaking for the poets, 
sums it up in these words: 

Poets have come down out of the ivory tower. It may be for no other reason 
than that we are hungry. But here we are—mingling with all men and women. 
Our poems, even when they complain or call a society to question, or cry 
struggle, are not bad temper or whining, but the hard and honest expression of 
a belief that the world’s agony and conflict are ours, that it is either our death 
or that of chaotic and crumbling society, that we can have, not so much a new 
life but any life at all, only in a new order [Partisan Review & Anvil, May, 
1936]. 

Engle is not theorizing, but describing his own practice in Break the 
Heart's Anger (1936), in which with passionate, even strident, lan- 
guage he cries struggle and protest and prophesies doom to a nation 
that panhandles its own people and betrays their faith. 
America 
You have betrayed that people... . . 
You will wake one morning 
To hear relentless hounds of hungry men 
Crving destruction over your doomed hills. 


O desert nation, jackaled with your dreams. 


The poets of America and beyond the sea have taken up the bur- 
den. Archibald MacLeish in “1933,” Panic, parts of Public Speech; 
Horace Gregory in Chorus for Survival; Stephen Benét in Burning 
City; Kenneth Fearing in Poems—to mention a conspicuous few— 
have all turned away from a preoccupation with their own personal 
Hamlets to make poetry of the bitter facts of living in a poverty- 
bludgeoned world. 

O cursed, wind-driven poverty 
That breaks the man and mires his clothes. 


The poems of C. Day Lewis, Stephen Spender, and W. H. Auden of 
England are as familiar in America as the work of our native poets. 
All these young men find themselves, in Lewis’ phrase, inheritors of 
a marshland to be reclaimed. If they do not write directly about 
the fate of the generation itself, they plunge neatly and with deadly 
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aim at the source of the blight. Auden thrusts the scalpel in lines 
such as these, mocking the memory of Tennyson: 


When we asked the way to Heaven, these directed us ahead 
To the padded room, the clinic and the hangman’s little shed. 


Shut up talking, charming in the best suits to be had in town, 
Lecturing on navigation while the ship is going down. 


And even a young poet so studiously unproletarian and Keatsean as 
Lionel Wiggam must include one poem in Landscape with Figures in 
ironic protest against the world prepared for the new generation at 
the sacrifice of the Rupert Brookes. 
But peace assumed the strangest shape, 
And even justice proved to be 
A fat man watching ticker-tape 
And sighing piously. 

This concern for a world that got lost on its way up to and back 
from the boom is equally, if not more, evident among the novelists. 
It makes little difference what writers one chooses for illustration. 
One type is best represented by James T. Farrell and his highly 
praised Studs Lonigan trilogy, wherein he has shown by photo- 
graphic realism the conditions under which young men grow up in 
gangs in certain parts of Chicago, and how they are wasted and lost 
to society. The final volume, significantly entitled Judgment Day 
(1935), deals with the early years of the depression and the toll it 
exacted from the Lonigans. John Dos Passos, with equal signifi- 
cance, has placed at the end of the last volume in his trilogy, 7he 
Big Money (August, 1936), a snapshot of a shabby young man, sick 
with fatigue and twisted with hunger, moving his thumb at the cars 
that pass him by and slap grit in his face—the end product, in Dos 
Passos’s view, of our brave new world. 

Since 1929, in fact, there has been a procession of novels dealing 
with the young victims of malingering economic decadence in the 
sick and strife-torn industries like coal and textiles, and in the 
chronic poverty of cotton and tobacco share-croppers in the South 
and the drought-bitten West. Novels like To Make My Bread, Call 
Home the Heart, Nobody Starves, The Disinherited, Tobacco Road, 
You Can’t Sleep Here, The Land of Plenty, The Executioner Waits, 
This Body the Earth, the brilliant English novel Summer Time Ends, 
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and a dozen others, have kept vividly before the public the sufferings 
of those deprived of the right to work, of those who have lost their 
security, and of those who cannot by hard labor supply even the 
elementals of food, shelter, and clothing. 

This part of the story is unfortunately not new. We have grown 
accustomed and perhaps a little callous to the story of how, out of 
each generation, a million or two are caught in the toils of poverty 
or crowded from a constructive place in the national economy. Like 
the daily traffic slaughter in our streets, we have come to accept it 
as normal. There were not enough of them to cause much trouble or 
produce a crisis. But under the continued assault of the depression, 
the number of victims has been shockingly augmented by the addi- 
tion of a new group of young men and women from good and once 
secure families. Thousands of these youths from the more fortunate 
classes, who were able to hold on in the first years of the depression 
until their reserves were gone, have been thrust down among the 
underprivileged and forced to confront acute poverty and idleness. 
The plight of this unfortunate new group of young Americans has 
attracted the attention of several of our most prominent play- 
wrights. The most impressive development in the theater in the last 
year has been the successful invasion of Broadway by this new gen- 
eration and its spokesmen, compelling the commercial theater to 
pay attention to its dramatic problems. It is an astonishing phe- 
nomenon that in a single season, 1935-36, in the New York theater 
seven plays dramatizing the problems confronted by this new group 
in the lost generation should run for a combined total of more than 
a thousand performances: Winterset, Dead End, Russet Mantle, End 
of Summer, Awake and Sing (revival), Paradise Lost, and Love on the 
Dole. Several other plays referred to these problems through minor 
characters or by implication, as in the German adaptation of An 
American Tragedy, under the title The Case of Clyde Griffiths, and in 
Idiot’s Delight, where the young pacifist is shot for insulting the 
Fascists, and the young English couple is torn from its honeymoon 
by the outbreak of war. And this is the competitive uptown theater, 
not the many small groups whose purpose it is to present to working- 
class audiences plays that dramatize their social problems. 

The young generation is even more sharply individualized in 
these dramas than in the novels and poems. It is instructive, there- 
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fore, to see in brief detail just what the problem is as understood and 
dramatized by the playwrights. According to them, the youth of the 
thirties have had no spirited fling in Greenwich Village or the cafés 
on the Left Bank. They do not indulge in the sentimental paradox, 
so dear to the heart of the war generation, of writing a “Waste 
Land.” They accept the waste, or they utter a cry of protest like 
one of the writers in Letters: “Youth will fight unless something is 
done. God, we’re not going to starve to death just because we were 
born at an unfortunate moment.”’ 

But starvation is likely to be a slow and undramatic process where 
the dole and the relief are operating; and hope, like despair, may delay 
the impulse to fight. The individual victims are less likely to resort 
to violence than to yield to the slow grinding-down of all hope and 
ambition, and to nurse their own hearts in helpless anguish. This is 
the situation presented with compelling power in Walter Green- 
wood’s Love on the Dole. The English setting is immaterial, because 
the basic facts and the emotions involved are no more limited in 
nationality than was the World War. And the three million Ameri- 
can youth on relief may see their own condition dramatized in the 
English Love on the Dole. 

This condition is desperate and profoundly moving. The English 
have known depression ever since they buried their dead in the war. 
Gloom and life without hope have settled over their youth who see 
themselves going the way of their fathers through the slow process 
of dying on the dole. Greenwood has chosen as a typical example the 
Hardcastle family in the working-class slums of Hanky Park. The 
father and mother have already been grotesquely dehumanized by 
the years of abject poverty. Now young Harry and his sister Sally 
have grown up, still sustained by the hope natural to youth. Harry 
has served seven years on a pittance as an apprentice to Marlowe’s 
machines. But improvement in the machines makes his skill useless, 
and he is irresponsibly tossed out among the idle and the unwanted 
just at the moment when he wants a man’s job so that he can marry 
his Helen and rent a decent room for her. The high-geared modern 
world has nothing to offer this eager young citizen except the humili- 
ation of endless idleness and a beggar’s ration from the dole. All the 
pathos of the world settles around his shabby figure as he tramps 
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from shop to shop where he is unwanted, as he shrinks from meeting 
people on the street and avoids the eyes of his pregnant sweetheart, 
as he learns that the Means Test has cut him off even from the dole 
and made him dependent upon the sorry wages of his sister Sally. 

“‘Ah’m goin’ barmy. Ah’ll jump in cut one o’ these days.” . . . . Nothing to 
do with time; nothing to spend; nothing to wear; can’t get married. A living 
corpse; a unit of the spectral army of three million lost men. 


And as for Sally, his beautiful sister who is central in the play as he is 
in the novel, what has the world to offer her? Not so much as a pair 
of shorts to go walking on the moor. Nothing but a bed in the over- 
crowded Hanky Park burrow without any privacy, the quarrels of 
overwrought neighbors, the death of her lover at the hands of the 
police, the prospect of draining away her youth and beauty in the 
futile attempt to keep the dependent family alive in its misery, with 
her mother and the drunken old hags before her as a portent of her 
own future. She prefers to sell her beauty for a better price to the 
oily and lecherous Sam Grundy. 

It is a bitter and a startling picture of the fate of a young genera- 
tion, drawn with such conviction that the novel went through five 
printings in England in 1933-34, and was reissued in a cheap edition 
in 1935. As a drama it played in London and toured England, and 
ran with great success at the Longacre Theater in New York from 
February to July, 1936. 

Tragedy of a different kind overtakes the young couple in Max- 
well Anderson’s Winterset under the sinister arches of a Manhattan 
bridge. They are the innocent victims not of direct economic col- 
lapse but of organized injustice in the courts and among the gang- 
sters. Mio cries: 

Talk about the lost generation. I’m the only one fits that title. When the 
State executes your father, and your mother dies of grief, and you know damn 
well he was innocent, and the authorities of your home town politely inform you 
they’d consider it a favor if you lived somewhere else—that cuts you off from 
the world—with a meat axe. 

The world can offer Mio and Miriamne only a momentary glimpse 
of love and the finality of the gangster bullets that murder them 
both. And, according to the soliloquy of old Esdras over their dead 
bodies, it is better so and the end was good. 
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Well, they were wiser than you and I. 
: Oh Miriamne 

and Mio—Mio, my son—know this where you lie, 

this is the glory of earth-born men and women, 

not to cringe, never to yield, but standing, 

take defeat implacable and defiant, 

die unsubmitting. I wish that I’d died so. 

In the successful (116 performances) serio-comedy Russet Manile, 
by Lynn Riggs, the young couple refuses to acknowledge defeat. 
They intend not to die but to live unsubmitting. The rhythm of the 
play, however, is set by the comic and not by the tragic muse. Al- 
though the economic facts of the depression are implacable, the play 
threatens for a time to become pure farce. But it soon appears that 
behind the hard-boiled pose of young Kay Rowley, the “‘scourge of 
Louisville,’ the sorrow of her mother, the reckless hoyden who has 
just spent the night on a lonely ranch with a dumb cowboy, there 
is a sensitive and perplexed little girl lost in an unstable world. 
When John Galt wanders to the ranch in search of work, the play 
becomes serious. He is the young man of good family now sufilering 
disastrous reverses and thrown penniless back upon the world. He 
and Kay are typical representatives of the second lost generation, 
and from their distress is born a characteristic statement of their 
pattern of thought. 

The rigors and terrors of Nature come to an end. [JOHN shouls al Kay's 
UNcLE Horace:| But the rigor and terror of man against man never ceases. I've 
seen it. I know! In textile mills, railroad yards, on docks, in the streets. Ma- 
chine guns mowing down men in Wisconsin. Men and women hounded and 
flogged and tortured in San Francisco. Riot squads, strike breakers, nausea 
gas—bayonets! And starvation! And voices crying out! For what? A little 
bread, a little sun, a little peace and delight! I’ve heard them, I tell you. I’ve 
seen. And|l know! This is reality, this is the stuff our senses are gorged with! .... 

Horace: .... If you’d get a job and hang on to it, and put money in the 
bank, and work, you’d be all right. 

Joun: I don’t think you understand. Hell is loose in the world—in a way it 
never has been. How can I consider my own bread and butter important? My 
life is worth nothing, nothing at all—unless I’m part of the agony that’s beating 
and tearing the world. I intend to share it, somehow. I intend to find a way 
for myself. 

At the conclusion of the play, when Kay is enceinte and the family 
is hysterically quarreling over the disgrace, these two sinful members 
of the lost generation clasp each other and declare: 
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Kay: We won't let it [break our hearts]... . . I know what we have to do now. 
We must go away! 

Joun: Kay! 

Kay: Yes, I see that now! This isn’t our world—we didn’t make it. We must 
live in a world that’s our time. 

Joun (holding her): Oh, yes, Kay! And we can help make it. Jt will make us! 

This is a brave cry and a courageous gesture, even if it is like Nora 
slamming the door without the economic security to give it meaning. 
John Galt is tending poultry and sleeping in the henhouse when he 
makes this challenge to the new world. There is nothing in Russet 
Mantle to indicate that the opportunities which have persistently 
eluded him so far will suddenly open up for him now that he has on 
his hands Kay and her prospective child. But the tone is full of 
passion and rebellion, even if the dramatist does wisely refrain from 
raising the destructive question: After the curtain where do they go? 

In respect to such questions the two Odets plays are more narrow- 
ly realistic, if not hopeless. Recovery is not imminent, and “going 
away’ does not make a better world. Presumably young Ralph Ber- 
ger, the badgered representative of the young generation in Awake 
and Sing, will have some degree of opportunity opened for him by 
the insurance money left him by the sacrificial suicide of his grand- 
father. But in the more depressing Paradise Lost of the season of 
1936 no such accidental straw is provided for the youth of the de- 
caying middle class. There are three children in the calamity-struck 
Gordon family, and all three sink and are lost with it. One son, 
Julie, is symbolically destroyed by sleeping sickness. His brother 
Ben, track star and distance runner, marries the unvirtuous Libby, 
and is pushed through sheer desperation for money into a robbery 
during which he deliberately gets himself shot down by the police. 
Their sister Pearl, a musician of extraordinary talent, is crushed by 
increasing poverty into sullen resignation. This is the way she re- 
nounces the brilliant young violinist Felix whose poverty has finally 
defeated him. 

FELrIx: Listen—I’m a worm in the ground and you're a worm in the ground. 
.... | swear I don’t know a girl who can play the piano like you. What's it get 
you?—Can we get married? .... I'll say good-bye and you'll say good-bye. 
Find a better man, Pearlie. The kind who supports the orchestra. 

PEARL: You're going away? 
FELIx: Got a better idea? 
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PEARL: No. (Pause.) Where’ll you go? 

FELIx: Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles... . . 

PEARL: Write. 

Odets has his own ideas about what should be done. But in these 
plays he is writing descriptively, not prophetically. Limited to ob- 
servable data, the generation is, like paradise, lost in the general 
decay of the once comfortable middle class. And there is no John 
Galt or Kay Rowley to bang the tocsin with, ‘‘We have to go away! 
We can help make it!’’ In Odets’ opinion the system has produced 
its inevitable debacle. 

The resounding success of Dead End, which opened October 28, 
1935, and is still running (October), is arresting because it is a play in 
which we see yet another generation drifting to destruction while the 
social conscience of the world slumbers on. The spotlight falls upon 
the portentous gangster “Babyface”? Martin, who is killed by the 
G-men when he returns to his native dead-end street, and upon the 
attractive young Tommy, leader of a new gang, who is taking the 
first steps toward the same fate as the evil environment closes in 
upon him. The play ends with the implied question: Has society 
the interest and the organization to save him from destruction? For 
the way of the gangster seems to be the only possible method of 
attaining affluence and escaping the wretched poverty of the street. 
That comment is made more emphatic by the addition to the 
dramatis personae of a young architect who has labored hard and 
honestly for an honorable place in society, only to find himself a 
penniless outcast in the same dead end, an impotent spectator at the 
gangster’s death and Tommy’s first arrest. 

One other aspect of the problem as it has developed among the 
more fortunate class of Americans is presented in the Guild-spon- 
sored End of Summer by S. N. Behrman, which had a long run from 
mid-February to the end of June, 1936. New York City is full of 
young college graduates seeking jobs. With commendable persist- 
ence they besiege newspaper and publishing offices, advertising 
bureaus, department stores, and casting offices. They come from 
homes formerly comfortable if not well-to-do. With some self-help 
or rigid economy they have managed to stay in college until they 
were graduated. Now they are stowed away in wretched lodgings, 


existing on a shoestring, waiting and praying for a break. In End of 
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Summer the most interesting theme among several developed cen- 
ters in the problem of Will Dexter, representative of this young 
group, who has just graduated from college where he was voted the 
man most likely to succeed in life. He is now an abortive job-hunter 
in New York when he is not the house guest in the palatial Maine 
cottage of the wealthy Paula to whom he is engaged. His father, a 
successful inventor, is now jobless Will might marry Paula’s money, 
but that would settle nothing. The dramatist leads the young hero 
on to the great decision, and then gives him these courageous words 
to say: 

Supposing you weren’t rich? Is it a world in which, but for this, I’d have to 
sink? If it is, I’m going to damn well do what I can to change it. I don’t have 
to scrabble for the inheritance of dead men. That’s for Kenneth—one robber 
baron—after the lapse of several generations—succeeding another. I don’t want 
this damn fortune to give me an unfair advantage over people as good as I am 
who haven’t got it. 


And so saying, he goes back to New York to continue the struggle. 

Here, again, the drama idealizes the survival of passion and de- 
fiance, of confidence and pride, among those who have not yet been 
ground down all the way to the gutter of despair without hope. 
There is still some indication that for this more favored group the 
loss may not be permanent. But neither the dramas nor the agencies 
in touch with the depression’s youth give any solid basis for opti- 
mism. Mr. Aubrey Williams, director of N.Y.A., is most gloomy 
about the future unless there is a change in the economic structure. 
And the dramas never go beyond the words of defiance to show how 
this fine display of spirit is to modify the lot of the protesters. The 
discrepancy is easy to understand. In our day art has been descrip- 
tive and realistic, and since no solution for the problem has been 
devised, none can be represented. The excellent work of agencies 
like C.C.C., F.E.R.A., N.Y.A., and A.Y.C. are fragmentary and 
palliative and have not even touched the surface of the catastrophe. 
These plays transmute the general calamity into concrete human 
terms, making this second lost generation live on the stage before 
the eyes of men. They drive home with relentless energy the emo- 
tional cost to youth itself, and the inestimable loss to the life of the 
nation, when the fresh energy, hope, and vision of a generation are 
lost, wasted in idleness and frustration. 

















































ROBERT FROST AS TEACHER OF LITERATURE 
AND COMPOSITION 


ROBERT S. NEWDICK' 


I 


Robert Frost began to write and publish poetry when he was 
fifteen. He began to teach school when he was seventeen. So today 
he has been writing or teaching—now one, now the other, rarely both 
together—for more than forty years. 

Recently his rich teaching background and experience have been 
outlined, and his challenging educational principles have been stated 
and analyzed.” It remains, however, to inquire more narrowly into 
the principles and particulars of his teaching of literature and com- 
position in the classroom. 

The inquiry is well worth while. It concentrates on a too-little- 
known aspect of the many-sided poet. And it affords a series of 
sketches of one who, wholly apart from his high achievements as an 
artist, is both demonstrably and by the acclaim of his former stu 
dents a really great teacher. 

II 

Concerning what was virtually his first teaching, early in the 
nineties, Frost has recalled little beyond a pictorial memory of his 
first little school up in the hills near Salem, New Hampshire. 
There he used to sit at the window with his paper on the sill and, 
looking out into the pine woods, write his poems while the children 
worked at their seats. The terms he taught in this school were pleas- 
ant ones of nearly complete freedom, especially from criticism. 

But at the beginning of his connection with Pinkerton Academy 
in Derry Village, New Hampshire, where he taught from 1905 to 

' Dr. Newdick is a graduate of Ohio State and Harvard universities, and assistant 
professor of English at Ohio State. He has written several articles on Frost, and is 
planning a new biography of the poet. 


2 See the writer’s “Robert Frost and the American College,”’ Journal of Higher 
Education, VII (May, 1936), 237-43, and ‘‘Robert Frost, Teacher and Educator,” ibid. 
(June, 1936), 342-44. 
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1911, Frost encountered some hostility. The hostile ones, perhaps 
unaware of his five years of now varied experience, and certainly in 
ignorance of the fact that he was already the author of such master- 
pieces as “Dust of Snow” and “‘The Death of the Hired Man,” asked 
who this youngster of thirty was that he should set up as a teacher, 
for by his own admission, though he had attended Dartmouth for a 
few months and Harvard for two years, he held no college degree. 
They curled their lips as they noted that he trudged in from his 
farm late for chapel exercises in the morning and as they observed 
that when he did arrive at the academy his informal manner was 
anything but that of such regular teachers as themselves. Were his 
classes similarly free and easy? 

They were. Despite the surrounding atmosphere—something akin 
to that of Dr. Thomas Arnold’s Rugby, which avowedly aimed pri- 
marily at the cultivation of “Christian gentlemen’’—Frost ventured 
to do things his own way. Frost’s venturesomeness, it may be said, 
is much like downright insistence, save that it is always patient and 
soft-spoken, never stagey or strident. 

Here, for a brief close-up, is a retrospective view by a former 
student, John T. Bartlett, Pinkerton, class of 1910: 

Frost’s English classes were always “‘easy”’ classes. Frost had none of the 
taskmaster’s attitude, yet his classes did a great deal of work and covered fully 
as much ground as any ordinary class. Any feeling for literature displayed by a 
student was cultivated; any talent for writing was nursed along. A few in each 
class were gradually developed who could always be counted on for livels 
discussion. 

Frost recalls one day when Henry C. Morrison, then state super- 
intendent of schools in New Hampshire, now a distinguished member 
of the faculty of the University of Chicago, called at the school and 
caught him “‘having some fun’”’ with the class. (“Fun”’ is a keyword 
with Frost, but one must take care to understand with what a wealth 
of meanings he employs it.) 

I didn’t know what to do. The superintendent was reputed to be a hard 
master. But he came in and sat down, and I just went right on having fun with 
the class. And he didn’t mind at all. He afterward told me that he didn’t care 


what I did so long as I knew what I wanted to do. But with most teachers it’s 
a case of having to tell them what to do..... 
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Professor Morrison recalls the scene even more vividly, and from 
the inspector’s point of view: 

On the occasion of this particular visit of inspection I dropped into a class- 

room in English literature and was at once struck by a rare phenomenon: a 
class of boys and girls of high-school age were listening open-mouthed to the 
teacher who was talking to them about an English classic. As I looked at the 
teacher I saw slumped down behind the desk a young man who was commenting 
on the work he had in his hand and perhaps other work by the same author on 
the desk. He was neither raising his voice nor cutting up any pedagogical 
monkeyshines but rather talking to them as he might talk to a group of friends 
around his own fireside. But he ‘‘had them”’ as few other teachers ever do “‘get 
them.”’.. . . I stayed long enough to size up the situation and saw: first, that 
he knew what he was talking about; and, second, that he had some genuine love 
of his own apparently for the pieces of literature about which he was talking. I 
thought then and I think now that we have therein the largest part of the teach- 
ing of literature or music or the fine arts or noble living of any sort to young 
people. 
Superintendent Morrison thereafter made considerable use of Frost, 
frequently calling upon him (though public speaking was an ordeal 
for him and long remained so) to address teachers’ institutes and 
similar assemblies of professional educators. 

Bartlett mentions several specific ways in which Frost established 
and maintained informal contact with his students—informal con- 
tact deliberately intended to stimulate the student. For example: 

A new member of one of his classes, I had handed in a single short theme. 
Late one afternoon, as a group of boys were passing a football about on the 
athletic field, Frost came up. He was a frequent figure on the athletic field and 
sometimes would take off his coat and “‘make a bluff,’ as the boys put it, at 
playing. This afternoon he happened to come near me. He asked several ques- 
tions concerning the Pawtuckaway Mountains where the Devil’s Den about 
which I had written was located. I answered awkwardly; I wasa shy boy. Ina 
matter-of-fact way he observed that I was a fellow who had ideas. 

Such subtle devices as that apparently offhand compliment are 
rarely hit upon accidentally. Frost accumulated them by taking 
careful thought about his work. If one could look into his notebook 
of these Pinkerton days one would probably find, apropos of precisely 
the point under consideration, jottings like these: 

Practical help in what to address yourself to in theme-reading: 
“I’d keep that if I were you.”’ 
‘Let me have a copy of that.” 
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What Frost addressed himself to in teaching composition was the 
immediate cultivation of the spirit, for 

The spirit won’t stand waiting for years till the mechanics of learning are 
mastered. It must be enlisted from the first or it will fly away to other things. 
Again: 


You may say that what you care most for is the idea but if you never address 
yourself in comment to anything but the mechanics who will believe you? 


Always, in teaching composition, Frost has concentrated upon 
“sight, insight, perception, intuition, rapture.” 

As for literature, Frost aimed from the outset of his teaching to 
“bring all under the influence of the great books as under a spell.”’ 
Yet he picked the books from those which he himself enjoyed, not 
from standardized entrance-requirement lists. Thus at Pinkerton, 
when one mother inquired whether her son was doing the reading 
required for entrance into Tech., Frost replied that he didn’t know, 
if he wasn’t, he’d better be. 

Frost consistently refused to draw a sharp line between reading 
and writing. He believed, and still believes, that the two should 
proceed side by side: 

The reading and writing converge on the point of the conscious use of words, 
sentences, forms, intonations, and figures (marks of personality) in both pupil 
and author. The pupil has to learn at last to equal himself in a way with the 
great ones. Put himself in their place. This is the cultivation of both reading 
and writing and where education should possibly leave those who have done 
well in English. 


So it was that if, in a piece of writing, a student had not earnestly 
tried “to equal himself in a way with the great ones,” and admitted 
the fact even by implication, Frost would not bother even to read 
the theme. In the terms of an anecdote of his: 


At one time, while at Amherst, I stood as my pupils entered the room and 
resignedly accepted their compositions. When they had all been thrust into my 
hands I held them up to the students and asked, “Are there any among you who 
treasure these papers and wish to retain them?’ The students looked at one 
another but no one relished his child, so I tore the papers and threw the pieces 
in the basket saying, “If you are not satisfied and proud of what you have 
written, why should I waste my time with what you have already implied is 


not satisfactory ?”’ 
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Frost was simply insisting that his pupils employ what experience 
had taught him to be the best practice. As an undergraduate inter- 
viewer reported him: 

Every time he has written he has believed that he was producing literature. 
Of course he smiled when he said that, and added that most of the time he was 
wrong, but that he had to find out his mistake later. Students should write 
that way, he believes; for then good themes will have reality, and good form will 
acquire significance. Even punctuation will then become a matter for careful 
thought. 


The poet first went to Amherst as a teacher in the spring of 1917 
to take over the classes of Professor Churchill, who regularly brought 
to his courses, particularly the one in Shakespeare, the ripened 
scholarship of years. Let an Amherst man take up the story: 

From across the River or over the Range—I forget which—came the scandal 
ized murmur, “How can a poet be competent to speak with authority of dates 
and sources?’’ Apparently, however, dates and sources were not included in 
Mr. Frost’s terms of reference. Those who were curious found his class in 
Shakespeare in College Hall extemporaneously acting one-hour versions of the 
plays which the students had arranged. For us the breeze was blowing. 


The breeze continued to blow. Shortly Frost undertook a new 
course. Before he began his work he outlined his plans and their 
bases in a pleasant talk with Rose C. Feld. 

In the course in literature we’re going to read a book a week. They’re not 
going to be the major authors, the classics of literature, either. They’re going 
to be the minor writers—people that aren’t so well known. Why do I do that? 
For a reason that I think rather good. Those boys will, in the course of their 
education, get the first rank people whether I give it to them or not. That’s 
what education very largely means today—-knowing the names that sound the 
loudest. That’s what business means, that’s what success means. Well, I'd like 
to get out of that rut for a while. I'd like to get the boys acquainted with some 
of the fellows who didn’t blow their trumpets so loudly but nevertheless sounded 
a beautiful note. We’re not going to read the works in class; we couldn’t do all 
of that. The boys will do their reading at home. They'll read in class the things 
that appeal to them most. An incident. A bit of dramatic action. I'll let them 
choose what they wish; I’ll let them read what they wish. And then we'll have 
some fun in their telling me why they made their choice, why a thing called to 
them. 

I don’t want to analyze authors. I want to enjoy them. I want the boys in 
the class to enjoy their books because of what’s in them. Here again, perhaps, 
I am old-fashioned. Youth, I believe, should not analyze its enjoyments. It 
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should live. It doesn’t matter what they think Hazlitt thought or tried to do in 
his works; what matters is the work, the story, the series of incidents. Criticism 
is the province of age, not youth. They'll get to that soon enough. Let them 
build up a friendship with the writing world first. One can’t compare until one 
knows. 

I hope it will work out all right. | don’t know. I haven't done just this thing 
before. I don’t like teaching the same thing year after year. You get stale doing 
that. 

Readers who take Frost’s occasional tone of tentativeness too 
seriously are likely to misunderstand him. There is indeed fluidity 
to his thinking; he is not at all a dogmatist. Yet there is tough fiber, 
too; and there is more than a suggestion of contempt in his descrip- 
tion of the ways in which poetry, for instance, is too often misread 
in schools and colleges: 

That is the best general way of settling the problem: treat all poetry as if it 
were something else than poetry, as if it were syntax, language, science. Then 
you can even come down into the American and into the contemporary without 
any special risk. 

II] 

Robert Frost’s insistence, whatever be the position of academic 
authorities with reference to credits, is on reading poetry as poetry. 
He reads, and would have his students read, in poetry as in litera- 
ture generally, only that which really engages their attention and 
interest. 

Those fortunate ones, and students even more than lecture-goers, 
who have been privileged to hear Frost himself read poetry aloud 
and talk about it will agree that such reading and talk enable all who 
hear better to recognize both poetry in life and life in poetry. He 
successfully communicates his own wise enthusiasms and rouses his 
auditors to find theirs. 

And that, whether on the speaker’s platform or behind the 
teacher’s lectern, is great teaching. 








CAN WE VITALIZE ENGLISH? 

A CONTROLLED EXPERIMENT WITH TWO METHODS 
IN LITERATURE 

VIRGINIA LEE BLOCK' 


If we are honest with ourselves, must we not confess that there are 
still in every high school a large majority of students, especially 
boys, who not only see no value in their English courses but are bored 
by them and often dislike them tremendously. What would we find 
if we permitted students to indicate whether they preferred “to 
drop” English? We would probably be astounded at the percentage 
who would react in a positive manner to such a choice. What reasons 
would boys and girls give if they were asked to show the causes un- 
derlying such an attitude toward English? 

The writer decided to face these questions frankly. As a result in 
May, 1930, the following questionnaire and instructions were sub- 
mitted to all students taking Junior English with the writer. 

Do not sign this sheet. You may type in the information if you prefer to do 
so. When you have filled in your answers, drop this sheet in the box provided for 
the purpose in the English Office. We are anxious to get vour opinion to help us 
make changes in the English courses for next year that will be in accord with 
your desires, needs, and plans. 


PRELIMINARY (QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. If you were given your choice, would you prefer “to drop” Junior and Senior 
English? Yes ; No 
2. If you would prefer “to drop” Junior or Senior English, would you kindly list 


your reasons below: 


(1) (0) 
(2) (7) 
(3) (d) 
(4) (9) 
(5) (10) 
' Director of Child Guidance Clinic, Seattle City Schools. 
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3. If you would prefer not ‘‘to drop” Junior or Senior English, but would like to 
see certain changes made in the course, kindly list these changes below: 


(1) (6) 
(2) (7) 
(3) (8) 
(4) (9) 
(5) (10) 


4. Would you kindly list below those elements in the English course that you 
find best meet your needs? 


(1) (4) 

(2) (5) 

(3) (6) 

The returns on this short questionnaire were extremely revealing 
There were 120 Juniors—57 boys and 63 girls—who turned in an- 
swers. Of the 57 boys, 29 indicated that if they were given their 
choice they would prefer “‘to drop” English. Of the 63 girls, 22 indi- 
cated a negative attitude toward choosing to take Junior and Senior 
English. In other words, 51 out of the 120 students—almost half 
the number—would readily discontinue their work in English if the 
choice was theirs. 

The reasons given by this group of students for wishing “to drop”’ 
Junior and Senior English yielded highly significant findings. The 
most frequently quoted reasons can be found by inspecting Table I. 

When 39 out of the 51 students indicate that they see no relation- 
ship between English as it is taught and the plans and interests they 
have today and for the future, a serious indictment is made, not 
against the English as such, but against the method with which it is 
all too often being taught. If we carefully examine the reasons given 
by these students in column 1 in Table I, we find reference made re- 
peatedly to the fact that boys and girls feel that they Aave to write, 
have to make speeches, have to read books, have to listen to poetry, 
and have to drill on materials with which they are already well ac- 
quainted. As a matter of fact, the English department in the school 
in question actually was not requiring students to do any specific 
reading, writing, or oral work. One of the factors upon which the 
department had put large stress was the matter of a flexible program 
in English. It was, therefore, somewhat of a revelation to realize 
that, in spite of the emphasis placed upon this phase of the program, 
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the students still mentioned the necessity of abiding by definite re- 
quirements as one source of disturbance great enough to cause them 
to desire to discontinue their work in English. 


TABLE | 


REASONS GIVEN BY STUDENTS FOR DESIRING “TO DROP” ENGLISH, AND 
NUMBER INDICATING EACH REASON AT BEGINNING 
OF EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 


I 2 3 4 
| 
Number of Boys Number of Girls Total Desiring 
Reasons for Desiring Desiring ‘‘To | Desiring ‘‘To “To Drop’”’ 
lo Drop’’ English | Drop’’ English | Drop’’ English English 
(29)* (22)* (s1)* 
1. “See no relationship between 
I:nglish as we are taught it and - 18 
2 ‘ QO 


| 

plans T have today and for the| 

future.’ | 
|— 





“Am tired of studying over and} 
over again so much material that| 16 16 32 
I already know.’ 


NR 





3. “Am sick and tired of haviog tol 
write compositions. I can’t see| 
how writing the type of thing we| 
have to can help me in what I'll) 
need to write later in life or to-| 
day.’ | 





4. “I don’t see any value in ail 
to get up before the class to make 15 18 33 
a speech. It is so artificial.” 








s. “I dislike to read the kinds of| 
books we have to read.” _| 








6. “I get bored having to read or| 
listen to poetry which I can’t un-} 12 5 : 
derstand.” 


* Numbers in parentheses indicate ihe of boys, die one total of boys and girls indicating 
desire ‘‘to drop’’ English. 

When the responses to question 3 were studied, it was found that 
the majority of changes suggested by students were concerned with 
the problem of relating the work to the interests, needs, abilities, and 
plans of students. All other suggestions and criticisms made were 
likewise directed against the method of teaching English and not 
against the subject itself. 
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The elements in the English course that students felt best met 
their needs were phases of the work that were playing a vita] part in 
their everyday lives. Examples cited by students were: 

1. Acquainting us with reading materials that are related to problems of the 
day and to our lives. 
2. Helping us: 

a) To see how, through the pages of literature and the lives of literary men, 
important personal and social problems have been solved in the past and 
are being solved or attacked today; 

b) To acquire techniques of reading that will help us in comprehending 
better what we read and in helping us develop rapidity in reading; 

c) To gain ease and poise in talking with people and before groups; 

d) To express ourselves clearly, concisely, accurately, and fluently in written 

and oral work which we use daily; 
To acquire those techniques in written and oral composition that will aid 
us in expressing our thinking according to the best English usage. 


~ 


OF WHAT USE ARE THESE STATEMENTS? 

After carefully and conscientiously analyzing these statements by 
the students in the school, the investigator drew several conclusions 
relative to attacking the English work for the following year. It was 
evident that the method previously employed to get an index of the 
needs, interests, and plans of the students was either insufficient in 
itself or not used to the best advantage. The plan devised was to get 
as complete a clinical picture as possible of each student in the 
Junior class, to study these materials carefully during the summer, 
and, in the light of these findings, to set up an experimental study in 
English for the next year. This study used the boys and girls as 
Seniors who, as Juniors, had made the report on the preliminary 
questionnaire previously described. 

An analysis of records of interviews with students and parents, in 
addition to an analysis of the answers to the questionnaire, led the 
experimenter to believe that the method of teaching English was at 
the root of most of the difficulty. The questions which now needed 
to be answered were: 

1. What devices can be used to get a fairly reliable index of the personal, social, 
physical, mental, and emotional problems that boys and girls are having? 

. Having obtained such an index, how can we teach the course required in 

English during the Senior year—namely, English literature from the Anglo- 


we 
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Saxon period to the modern age—so that students will feel that the course is 
directly related to their lives? 

. How can we set up an experimental and control situation so that we can ob- 
jectively measure differences in the effects of different methods of teaching 
employed? 

EQUATING THE GROUPS 
Shortly after the preliminary questionnaire was filled in by the 
students in the experimental group, the same students participated 
in a carefully planned program of testing. During the early part of 

June this group of students took the Symonds-Block Student Ques- 

tionnaire ;? the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, Form A; the 

Sims Scale;’ the Identification Sheet;5 and the Emotional Sheet.°® 

Two groups—an experimental and control group—were formed. In 

the entire experiment, 80 of the 120 students were used—4o in each 

group. The groups were equated so that there was a similar range 
in I.Q. as measured by the Terman group test; a similar range in 
social-economic standing as measured by the Sim’s scale and an 
evaluation of records of home visitation; a similar range in school 
marks; an equal number of boys and girls in each group; a close cor- 
respondence in chronological age; and a similar range in adjustment 
scores. On all devices where ranges in scores were similar, care was 
taken to evaluate the groups so that, as nearly as possible, there was 
an equal number of students in each group having similar scores. 

Both groups had had the same teacher for Junior English and had the 

same teacher for Senior English. The course of study for both groups 

during the period of experimentation was identically the same. There 
was an equal number of boys and girls in each group that had indi- 
cated a desire “to drop” English. There was also an equal number of 
college and non-college students in each group and an equal number 
of athletes in each group. The experimental and control groups each 

2 P. M. Symonds and Virginia Lee Block, “Symonds-Block Student Questionnaire”’ 
(New York: Columbia University, Teachers’ College, Bureau of Publication, 1932; un- 
published form, 1930). 

3L. M. Terman, ‘“Terman Group Test of Mental Ability’? (Yonkers-on-Hudson, 

New York: World Book Co., 1920). 

4 Verner M. Sims, “Score Card for Socio-economic Status’ 

lic School Publishing Co., 1927). 

5 Virginia Lee Block, “Identification Sheet” (unpublished). 


6 Idem, “Emotional Reaction Sheet” (unpublished). 
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had about the same number of students holding positions of leader- 
ship in the school and about the same number of students who did 
not participate in any of the extra-curricular activities of the school. 
These groups were equalized in this way because the purpose of the 
experiment was to see the effect of different methods of teaching on 
the achievement and attitudes of students. The objective data on 
each child, as well as the interview records and other data on the 
students, were carefully studied. All of these materials—especially 
the Student Questionnaire, the Identification Sheet, and the Emo- 
tional Reaction Sheet, helped give an excellent insight into many of 
the situations in school and out that were disturbing these 80 boys 
and girls. These materials also gave an insight into many of the situ- 
ations that were giving these students satisfaction. It occurred to 
the investigator that these findings might valuably be used as a basis 
for determining a method of attacking the work in English with the 
40 students designated as the “experimental group.” 

As a result the teacher in charge made a list of the various prob- 
lems these students were having, as well as a list of their interests, 
plans, aptitudes, needs, and desires. In addition, at the beginning 
of the Senior year in September, 1930, the Columbia Research Test 
in English was given to the experimental and control groups, as was 
also an examination in English which had been prepared as the final 
examination in English for the year. The scores on these two tests 
were filed with the other records and tests for these students As the 
year progressed, school grades for each marking-period were filed for 
each child in each group, as were also records of all interviews. A 
careful record was kept of new activities in which students partici- 
pated and of those which they discontinued to participate in active- 
ly. In addition a record was filed of the time each child in each group 
spent on home reading or study in English. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE METHODS 

A week after school had opened for the year, the students in the 
experimental group were consulted in regard to the manner of at- 
tacking the work for the year. The criticisms which these boys and 
girls made regarding the English work in the preliminary question- 
naire were discussed with them. Out of this joint work between stu- 
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dents and teacher grew the suggestion that the group organize its 
work in English around problems that were disturbing them. There 
was much enthusiasm on the part of the students. It was essential, 
first of all, to find out what these problems were. The students and 
teacher agreed to work on this issue for two weeks and then bring 
to class with them a list of problems. These problems were entered 
on sheets and inserted on a large chart; duplicate problems were 
removed. Seventy-five problems remained on the list. The instruc- 
tor in the course who had previously listed problems facing this 
group as a result of a study of interview records, the Student Ques 
tionnaire, the Emotional Reaction Sheet, and the Identification 
Sheet also added 15 problems. It was, of course, impossible to work 
on go problems. Each student in the group wrote on a piece of paper 
the problems on which he desired to work. Students working on sim- 
ilar problems in time formed small working groups. Fifteen problems 
were chosen. There were, therefore, several groups of students work- 
ing together and some doing individual work. Sometimes two or 
three groups chose to work together for a short period. The remain- 
ing 75 problems were listed in order of frequency of choice by class; 
and students who desired to work with other groups, or individually 
on any other problem in addition to the one chosen, could do so. 
After the problem was selected, the next step was to compile a list 
of readings somewhere within the realm of English literature from 
the Anglo-Saxon period through the modern that would help these 
students to see how the characters in the literary world faced these 
problems and coped with them. It became evident before very many 
days that it would be impossible to limit the group to such an arti- 
ficial division as English literature. Problems of the type these stu- 
dents had chosen (see Table II) were such that their reading interests 
touched characters in books in American, Russian, German, French, 
and Italian literature. 

The students felt that they would like to have a month’s time 
to compile these reading-lists. Class periods at the beginning of the 
unit were devoted to (1) listing the names of books already read by 
students next to each of the fifteen problems chosen by them, (2) 
listing various public and private but accessible libraries in the com- 
munity to which students could go for help, (3) listing the names of 
people in the community who had done extensive reading and who 
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were interested in helping the boys and girls, (4) listing public and 


private but accessible libraries in nearby available communities, (5) 


listing helpful reference material such as Reader’s Guide, digests of 


TABLE I 
FIFTEEN PROBLEMS CHOSEN BY STUDENTS 


Che effect of the existing social-economic problems on the lives of boys and 
girls. 


. The problem of getting along with your family when their ideas are a cen 


tury behind yours. 

How have bovs and girls who have been discriminated against because of 
their religious beliefs handled the situation? 

How have boys and girls who have been discriminated against because of 
financial conditions handled the situation? 


. What have boys and girls done who have wanted to go to college and whose 


parents didn’t approve of it but wanted them to go to work? 


. What have boys and girls done to be useful members of society, and to be 


personally happy, who are crippled and couldn’t enter in athletics, etc.? 


. What effect have various superstitions of various ages had on the arts, i.e., 


music, literature, painting, sculpture, etc.? 


. How have men in the past expressed their feelings, ideas, and attitudes 


through writing? 


. What books emphasize the fact that social change can be brought about by 


arousing the feelings of people? How was the situation handled, and how 
were the people aroused? 


. What books have been written that can give an idea of the effect of religion 


on the lives of people? 


. What have people who have been considered strange, unadjusted children 


accomplished in life? 


. Are friendship and sincerity, love and respect for one another, significant 


elements in living a wholesome life? 


3. How have men and women in the past expressed their opinions, feelings, and 


attitudes to the world ? 


. What writings touch the really deep things of life, i.e., faith, courage, laugh- 


ter, hope, etc.? 


. What can we read that will show us the value of peace as the only normal 


condition of life? 


literary works, and literary criticisms. At the end of the period of 
time which the students allotted themselves for doing some real re- 
search into the realm of books, class time was devoted to listing 
under each problem the books which the students felt would be help- 


ful in solving it. 
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During the entire month, to which reference has been made, the 
classroom activities were an outgrowth of student desires and needs. 
Often one group would work in the school library, one in the public 
library, one group might visit a private library in town, a group 
might arrange an interview with a teacher who happened to have a 
free period, and several groups might be working in the classroom. 
Individuals or a group might be working with the teacher in charge 
or with the school librarian. When all groups felt that they had 
questions common to the class, arrangements were made for a class 
period with the teacher in charge. 

At the end of the first month, students actually started their read- 
ing. Always before them was the problem they had chosen and the 
relationship of their readings to this. Before very many weeks it 
became evident to the students that, if they were interested in seeing 
how other people had solved such a problem and how the people to- 
day were coping with the problems, it would be necessary to formu- 
late a scheme for recording notes. There was also a desire expressed 
by members of the group to hear reports from other members on the 
materials they had read. There was a definite expression on the 
part of the class not to have “old-fashioned book reports”’ but to pre- 
sent a paper on the problem and show how different characters in 
various pieces of literature had solved or attempted to solve the prob- 
lem and the results they attained. The group expressed a desire to 
follow these reports with discussion by the class. About the third 
month in the school year a request was made by the class that each 
member in each group contribute in writing toward a project on 
which they would like to work. Each group wanted to take the 
problem in question and let various members in the group write up 
their own contributions on the basis of the materials they had read. 
The author’s personal and social experiences, and how these were re- 
vealed in his work and in his manner of attacking his problem, 
aroused much interest. 

When a group was ready to make a report, a day or two in the 
week was set aside for the purpose and the entire class met together. 
Other days groups worked in the various libraries or in the English 
room, reading, writing up their materials, consulting with their 
group and with the teacher in charge. 
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When difficulties arose, as they often did in such matters as clar- 
ity of expression, writing good sentences, punctuating correctly, out- 
lining properly, or choosing the best word, those in the class who felt 
they needed help and those who in the opinion of the teacher needed 
help were given an opportunity to meet together for assistance in 
overcoming these difficulties. Sometimes the teacher met with a 
group or individuals needing remedial work in reading, sometimes 
with a group needing help in fundamentals of English usage, and 
again with students needing help in learning how to study or how to 
budget time so that they could get more reading, writing, etc., ac- 
complished. 

With the control group the same content materials were used, but 
a different methodology wasemployed. The materials were attacked 
psychologically rather than logically. The source books used in this 
group were the same as those used with the experimental group. 
Reading-lists were supplied to students to aid them in selecting their 
materials; present-day literary works were read and discussed; and 
other periods were attacked as the situation warranted. If a Shake- 
spearian play were being given in New York in May, the Elizabethan 
age would be studied about this time. This group was given the same 
opportunities of attending publishing houses and theaters, and visit- 
ing with actors, authors, etc., as the experimental group. In fact, 
both groups usually went together on trips. If the group was too 
large, it was divided so that a number of the experimental and con- 
trol groups went together. If a reading in town were arranged fea- 
turing the Romantic element as expressed in poetry or prose, the 
poetry and prose of all periods emphasizing romanticism might be 
studied as a unit. The “Sea,” which seemed to especially interest 
this group of students, served as a basis for working out a unit on 
prose and poetry of all ages concerned with the sea. In like manner 
units were developed around the topic of religion in literature, super- 
stition in literature, politics in literature, and social conditions as 
expressed in literature. Regular class periods were also devoted to 
reading in class and library, but students expressed much less desire 
to work in this way in this group than did those in the experimental 
group. The control group preferred to devote class time to discussing 
contents of readings and the contributions of various authors. They 
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preferred to work on elements of composition and rhetoric as a 
group rather than individually. There was no desire to relate the 
written and oral composition to the readings studied. 

The teacher in charge could not but feel that she had to be re- 
sponsible for initiating activity with this control group. With the 
experimental group her problem was rather to curb excess enthusi- 
asm, so that students would not devote too much of their leisure time 
to English work. 

THE FINDINGS AT THE END 

In April and May, 1931, the following instruments were again ad- 
ministered to both groups, and comparisons with earlier data were 
made. 

1. The Preliminary Questionnaire 

2. The Symonds-Block Student Questionnaire 
The Identification Sheet 
The Emotional Reaction Sheet 
The Columbia Research Test in English 
6. The final examination given at the beginning of the year 


wm & Ww 


A comparison was also made of (1) the gains made by each group 
in the number of students participating in extra-curricular activities, 
and (2) the number of books read by each group. The time devoted 
to home work in English by each group was also carefully analyzed. 
A careful study was made of the interview sheets to note the atti- 
tudes of students in each group toward English as compared with 
their attitudes in May, 1930. To the Preliminary Questionnaire was 
added one other question for the experimental group. These people 
were asked to indicate whether they preferred the method employed 
in studying English this last year to the method used the previous 
year with the same teacher. They were merely to place a check in 
the column best describing their attitude. 

An examination of the data afforded by Table III revea!s the dif- 
ference in attitudes on the Preliminary Questionnaire as expressed 
by the members of the experimental and control groups. 

A mere inspection of this table shows that there is a difference in 
attitude between the two groups. This is especially interesting when 
we consider that when the two groups were originally set up there 
was an equal number of students in each group desiring “to drop”’ 
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Junior and Senior English if given their choice. All but one person 
in the experimental group indicated for the new item in the Prelimi- 
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. “See no relationship be- 


TABLE III 


REASONS GIVEN BY STUDENTS FOR DESIRING “TO DROP” ENGLISH, AND NUM- 
BER INDICATING EACH REASON AT END OF EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 








Reasons for Desiring 
‘To Drop’”’ English 








tween English as we are 
are taught it and plans I| 
have today and for the 


future. 


. “Am tired of studying 


over and over again so} 
much material that I al-| 
ready know.” | 


. “Am sick and tired of! 


. “I dislike to read the! 


having to write composi-| 
tions. I can’t see how) 
writing the type of thing] 
we have to can help me! 
in what I’ll need to write| 
later in life or today.” 
“T don’t see any value| 
in having to get up be-| 
fore the class to make a 
speech. It is all so artifi 
cial.” | 
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kinds of books we have to 
to read.” 
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. “I get bored having to) 


sire “to drop’’ English. 


read or listen to poetry 
which I can’t under-} 
stand.” 
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nary Questionnaire a preference for the experimental method em- 
ployed. 

Table IV throws some light on the statistical differences obtained 
when the objective data on the two groups was compared. 

It should be recalled at this time that, when the groups were 
equated, students in the experimental and control groups had a sim- 
ilar range in adjustment scores as measured by the Symonds-Block 
Student Questionnaire and that there was an equal number of stu- 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE GAINS IN MEANS MADE BY STUDENTS ON VARIOUS 
DEVICES, AND STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF GAINS 








PERCENTAGE GAINS 





| | 
| | 
| 





49.9 | 40.3 
| 


In MEANS | | 
ee DIFFER SIGMA OF 
DEVICE | Dirrer- | Ratio 
oe : ENcE | 
Experi- . | ENCI 
| | Control | | 
| mental | | } 
| (40)* (40)* | | 
Symonds-Block Student Question-| | 
ee ‘ a 40.6 | 21.2 19.4 | 10.2 | 1.9 
Columbia Research Test in English 72.5 | 48.6 23.9 | 10.6 2.3 
Final examination. ; ..| 76.3 | 50.2 26.1 | 10.6 2.5 
Number of students participating ac-| 
tively in two or more extra-curricu-| | 
lar activitiesT.... | 9.6 | 1.1 | oO. 





* Numbers in parentheses indicate number of students in each group 


t Active participation—holding office, being on committees, etc. 


dents in each group having similar scores. The initial mean scores 
made by each group in the Columbia Research Test in English and 
in the final examination had ratios of 1.2 and 1.4 These ratios are 
too small to be considered as statistically significant. Table IV indi- 
cates that, on the four devices used, the experimental group was 
superior to the control group. The improvement in these four in- 
stances can hardly be attributed to the operation of chance factors. 

When the mean number of books read by the experimental group 
for the year was compared with the mean number of books read by 
the control group, there was a significant difference (ratio, 4.6) in fav- 
or of the experimental group. 

The mean number of hours spent in English preparation at home 
was significantly higher (ratio, 3.4) for the control group than the 
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experimental group. This may be attributed to several basic causes: 
(1) The students in the control group did not avail themselves of the 
class period for reading to the extent that the experimental group 
did. (2) Individuals needing remedial work in reading in the con- 
trol group did not come for help as regularly as those in the experi- 
mental group, though the same opportunities were open to both 
groups. (3) Though all students were given the opportunity, only 
1 boy in the control group, as compared to 18 in the experimental 
group, came for help in learning how to study most efficiently. 

A careful analysis of the Emotional Reaction Sheet, the Identifi- 
cation Sheet, and pupil and parent interviews seemed to indicate 
that there was a far greater decrease in emotional disturbances as- 
sociated with the home and school for the students in the experi- 
mental group than for those in the contro] group. The findings on 
the Student Questionnaire (see Table IV) seem to bear out this same 
conclusion. 

One very valuable by-product of the experiment was an increased 
interest on the part of the townspeople in the school. This provided 
an excellent opportunity for the home, the school, and the commu- 
nity to work together for the best interests of the student. 

It is unfortunately impossible in such a short paper to give a com- 
plete list of readings to accompany each problem. Zangwell’s Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto, Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, Marlowe’s Jew 
of Malta, and many others were read in connection with problem 3. 
George Eliot’s works were very popular with problem 2. Beowulf, the 
English ballads, the Romantic poetry, the works of Homer, and 
numerous other contributions were listed with problem 7. 

The war poetry and prose, A Tale of Two Cities, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, Anna Yseroska Essays, and numerous other contributions 
were read in connection with problem 9. 

It would have been a relatively simple problem to give these read- 
ing-lists to other groups of students working on similar problems, 
but such a procedure would have diminished much of the joy and 
satisfaction that students received as a result of engaging in inter- 
esting, challenging, and purposeful activity. It would have resulted 
in an imposed assignment rather than a self-created and desired ac- 
tivity. The advantage gained from meeting other book-lovers and 
talking with them was an invaluable experience. 
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WHY WAS EXPERIMENTAL METHOD SUPERIOR? 


Neither the statistical findings reported in the tables nor the anal- 
ysis of the data made and reported previously in this paper indicate 
the causes underlying the findings. The writer, after working with 
the groups for a whole year, would, however, like to hazard a few 
guesses. To begin with, the students in the experimental group 
felt that they had an intrinsic purpose for engaging in the reading, 
writing, and speaking activities in which they were participating. 
For the control group these activities in the English class were iso- 
lated from any real purpose that the students had. In spite of all the 
efforts on the teacher’s part to stimulate interest, she was conscious 
throughout the year that she, and not the students, was choosing the 
activities for them and judging the appropriateness of these, and that 
the boys and girls were merely working under her direction. It 
seemed almost impossible to develop, by the method employed, the 
ability in these boys and girls to make vital decisions and choices 
themselves. 

Another guess that the writer would hazard is that there was a 
lack of genuine interest on the part of the students in the control 
group, whereas the boys and girls in the experimental group were re- 
lating their past experiences to experiences in the English classroom 
which were meaningful, self-chosen, and satisfying. 

In the third place, the setup in the experimental group was more 
conducive to individual pupil adjustment. The instruction could 
more readily be directed around purposeful experiences of children. 
It could more carefully and consistently center about the varying 
capacities, abilities, and needs of the group. 

Finally, the writer would like to venture the statement that the 
method employed with the experimental group is more stimulating 
and challenging to the instructor than the method employed with 
the control group. When using the former method, the teacher must 
be aware not only of the growing child but of all aspects of life—so- 
cial, economical, political, and cultural—of which each individual 
student is a part and in which he must participate. The interest of 
the teacher is keener, the motivation greater, and her activities more 
purposeful and satisfying. 
















































“NOW GIVE ME A BOOK TO READ” 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY REPORTS ON BOOK REPORTS 


CASINDANIA P. EATON’ 


The obvious distaste of high-school students for book reports 
awakened in the librarians and the English teachers of Wilkes-Barre 
a wish to revise the whole list of outside reading so that it would have 
a more dynamic and challenging quality than any now extant. Even 
though they may not be typical for the whole country, some studies 
resulted from which both librarians and teachers may draw some 
salutary conclusions. 

To see whether students would respond to the assumption that 
books hold an honorable and pleasurable place in adult life, the 
Osterhout Free Library started a series of book forums exactly like 
those for the general public. The high-school book forums were en- 
joyed by the students when they chose the book to be reviewed and 
the reviewer from their own group. They were polite, but not over- 
come with interest, when the series was begun with outside speakers. 
What awakened them was their own contemporary opinion—and 
that on the most modern book of whatever subject. For review they 
chose books which their teachers, thinking in terms of averages, 
would place beyond the comprehension or interest of the individual 
student. These books, chosen and reviewed by the students, com- 
pletely without pressure or guidance, were Genetics, by H. S. Jen- 
nings; The Inquisitor, by Hugh Walpole; Horseshoe Bottoms, by Tom 
Tippett; Nijinsky, by Romola Nijinsky; Sawdust Caesar, by George 
Seldes; Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens; Half Mile Down, by Wil- 
liam Beebe; Preparing for Aviation, by Volney C. Finch; Pride and 
Prejudice, the play; and Through Space and Time, by James Hopwood 
Jeans. 

The discrepancies revealed in the book forums between the books 
chosen for voluntary reading and the books on the book-report list 
of alleged voluntary reading led to a fruitless effort to bring those 

t Reader’s adviser in the Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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lists up to date. The subjective attitude of the teachers and their 
condemnation of all modern books as “unsafe’’ are apparently the 
chief drawbacks to achieving a satisfactory book-report list. In their 
conferences the library workers failed to convince the teachers that 
the list should be composed of meritorious readable books chosen as 
objectively as possible. We at the library, therefore, made a survey 
of a general group of recent books to see how wide the teachers’ 
reading knowledge is and whether it coincided at all with the stu- 
dents’ reading and is to be trusted as a basis for book selection. 

From a check of a group of books circulated from the Osterhout 
Free Library during the months of January to December, 1935, one 
must concede that the teachers may, indeed, read, but as a class they 
do not read widely or much from the public library’s current books. 

The Old Maid, a play by Zoe Akins, for example, circulated to 
thirteen different people from July 20 to December 11, 1935; it 
interested only two teachers, but four students took it out. 

The Great Tradition, a technical study of the history and develop- 
ment of American literature, by Granville Hicks, has an amazing 
circulation record for the year. It went out to twenty-one different 
individuals, many of whom had it renewed once or even twice. Four 
of these were teachers and three were high-school students. The rest 
of the readers were scattered in many occupations, including clerk, 
social worker, minister, unemployed, chemical engineer, editor, sales- 
man, and delivery boy. A book of interest to such a representative 
cross-section of the general adult world is also of some interest to 
high-school students. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay is still the poet of youth. Her volume of 
sonnet sequences, Wine from These Grapes, was borrowed by nine 
high-school students, but by only two teachers; the only other com- 
parable groups of people were unemployed (seven) and ministers 
(two). The other borrowers do not represent any one group but are 
scattered with one in each of these occupations: secretary, clerk, 
weaver, machine operator in a lace mill, and an attorney. 

The Robber Barons, a history of America just after the Civil War, 
by Matthew Josephson, was borrowed by only three students, but 
by even one less teacher. The other readers were many different 
people, including a sales engineer, a machinist, a reporter, a silk- 
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twister, a maid, a physician, and a carriage-maker. This, too, is 
obviously a book which appeals to the intelligent citizen whose 
interest in American history is still eager and inquisitive, not sur- 
feited—the sort of book, then, that should appeal to students and 
should at least be called to their attention. 

City Editor, by Stanley Walker, one of the best books on news- 
paper work and filled with the exciting glamor of the city room, was 
borrowed by a large number of people whose occupations read like a 
classified telephone directory. This book is by no means especially 
for news writers, although at least two of them borrowed it from the 
library, or for any other specialized group. Out of thirty-five bor- 
rowers of this book during 1935, nine were students but none was a 
teacher. 

But not to restrict the survey to books that high-school students 
would be likely to read, the circulations of George Mead’s social 
psychology, Mind, Self and Society, were checked. Out of ten circu- 
lations from June to December, none was to a teacher, the borrowers 
consisting of two social workers, one physician, one housewife, one 
buyer, and one clerk. Houseman’s Name and Nature of Poetry was 
borrowed by nine people, two of whom were teachers; none, stu- 
dents. Robinson Jeffers’ Give Your Heart to the Hawks was taken 
out sixteen times, four times by students and three by teachers. The 
Testament of Youth, by Vera Brittain, is the only one of the books 
studied which was really popular with teachers; of ninety-two bor- 
rowers, eleven were teachers and fourteen were students. 

The social studies were further represented by Lillian Wald’s 
Windows on Henry Street and Norman Thomas’ Human Exploitation. 
The latter was borrowed by ten people, one of these being a teacher, 
none a student. The former—Windows on Henry Street—found 
most of its twenty-one readers among the social and relief workers, 
but in addition there were five students and one teacher. 

Science was represented by Eddington’s The New World of Science, 
as a book not for a specialist in any particular field but for every 
scientist curious about new developments and theories. Among the 
twelve heterogeneous readers, there were four high-school students 
and one teacher, who was, however, not from the same school as any 
of the students. As a somewhat more popular type of scientific book, 
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Rats, Lice and History, by Hans Zinsser, was included in the survey; 
this was borrowed by fifteen people, two of them teachers and six 
of them high-school students. 

Non-fiction is, of course, considered by most people to be harder 
to read, but on the whole less dangerous for adolescents, than mod- 
ern novels, which deal realistically with social, economic, and sexual 
problems. All modern novels are suspect as potentially harmful 
either for their philosophy or suggestive passages or both. Four nov- 
els, all important contributions to modern literature, but only two 
of any conceivable interest to high-school students, were studied 
with results which may be surprising to some people but not to those 
who believe that a thick novel which is also dull (i.e., too far beyond 
their experience) will not be read by young people. This belief is 
strengthened in this particular instance. 

Ulysses, by James Joyce, was specifically asked for (not casually 
picked up, being on the closed shelf) by a dairy worker, a social 
worker, four business men, three housewives, a musician, an artist, 
six college students, and two teachers, one of whom teaches in high 
school and the other in junior high school. Not a very great interest 
appears to be evinced by teachers in what is generally acknowledged 
to be the most influential novel of the past decade. 

Another modern novel of a philosophical, but only slightly experi- 
mental, type was represented by Thomas Wolfe’s Look Homeward, 
Angel. Of the twenty-nine readers during the year, the largest single 
group was made up of business and professional people. The next 
largest group consisted of seven college students. Three teachers, all 
high-school instructors, were included. Not one high-school student, 
it is interesting to note, so much as took either of these two books 
home. 

Paths of Glory, by Humphrey Cobb, was included in the study as 
an example of a modern book on a vital subject, of great concern 
especially to youth and the leaders of youth. From a total of forty- 
one borrowers of this book, six were teachers and eight were students. 

As still another type of novel, romantic and biographical, Bruno 
Frank’s A Man Called Cervantes was selected. This book has an aver- 
age of three readers a month throughout the year, miscellaneously 
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distributed among housewives, white-collar workers, and laborers. 
Students (seven) made the largest homogeneous group, and these 
were all in high school. Only two teachers were registered as having 
borrowed it in that time. 

One must at least conclude from this survey that high-school 
students are doing more voluntary serious and recreational reading 
of public library books than anyone has heretofore suspected. But 
other conclusions suggest themselves about which there may be dis- 
sension, which one hopes will lead to discussion and finally co-opera- 
tion in the work of making the reading of good books a joyful and 
constructive recreation. 

First of all, the literature teacher and the librarian in charge of 
young people’s reading must be themselves omnivorous readers, 
with the ability to unlock the treasures of the great books of the past 
and also to appraise fairly the bright flames of genius of those who 
are even now bearers of the torch. They must hint adroitly, not at 
the plot, but at some clue to the author’s theme or philosophy or 
curious ideas. They must share not only the books they read when 
they were in high school but also the books they read last week. 
They must teach the students the thrilling game of chasing ideas 
and people from book to book down and up the centuries. And, 
most important of all, they must read the books recommended by 
students; then when they read books themselves they will have a 
basis for judging whether or not they should be recommended to one 
individual student, perhaps two or three, or perhaps the whole class. 
And, finally, people in the business of distributing books should al- 
ways approach a new book with at least the respect and interest that 
are paid to astray puppy. If the puppy, in spite of being seductively 
tiny and fluffy, turns out to be a St. Bernard when one wanted a 
collie, one continues being friendly until Aunt Catherine—who al- 
ways was a little queer and fond of St. Bernards—can take him into 
her home. And so it is with books. There are always some people 
who like St. Bernards. 

The need for co-operation between teachers, especially English 
teachers, and the public library is still as great as it is unaccom- 
plished. The public library should not only make overtures, but it 
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should take some active steps toward proving that it has one ax to 
grind, making books important during, as well as after, the formal 
school years in conjunction with and continuing the work of the 
school library. One such step, which many libraries are now taking, 
is the appointment of a young people’s librarian, whose work will be 
to answer the reading needs of those in the high-school age group, 
paying special attention to those in transition between the junior 
and adult departments. Another constructive move would be for 
the reader’s adviser to make a determined effort to discover the 
reading interests of the teachers, keep an interest file, and send 
notices to these teachers when a new book in their field of interest 
is purchased. 

But even though the public library ought to take the first steps 
toward achieving real co-operation, teachers ought also to make 
their wants more vociferously known. Too often their criticism has 
taken the unconstructive form of “I can’t find what I want at the 
Public Library.” If they do not know how to find what they want, 
they could easily learn by asking the head of the circulation and 
reference departments about their difficulties; in spite of the fact 
that many colleges give a course in the use of the library, it is useful 
to find out the individual idiosyncracies of whatever public library 
one is forced to use. If they do not find the book in, they should 
learn the sweet uses of reserves. If they do not find the book in 
stock at all, they should ask to have it bought or borrowed. 

When the public library and the teachers take these first steps, 
long-sought and desirable co-operation will begin to be a reality. 
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A BOOK-LIST FOR A RETARDED NINTH- 
GRADE CLASS 


HELEN CUNNINGHAM’ 


All educators realize that many school failures are due to reading 
difficulties. Gates states that pupils fail in reading far more fre- 
quently than in any other subject.?, When 12 per cent of the total 
school population is estimated as having serious reading defects, the 
need for remedial treatment is apparent. Many studies have been 
made to determine the basic causes of reading difficulties. In spite 
of the stress Dearborn, Orton, and Monroe have placed on physiolog- 
ical factors, problem cases do not seem to have serious physiological 
difficulties, with the exception of fusion, which may handicap both 
good and poor readers. Mental ability, likewise, does not seem to be 
a determining factor, as there is an equa] number of poor readers 
whose intelligence quotients, as established by the Simon-Binet tests 
for mental ability, fall in the classification of 80-90, go-100, and 100 
110. With the exception of the bright and the very dull, the intelli- 
gence quotient seems unimportant. 

If physiological and mental factors cannot be isolated as the bases 
of reading difficulties, what are the causal factors? It seems most 
probable that the basis of the problem is that the needs and interests 
of the student and his natural] desire to learn have been ignored. To 
Dr. Lou LaBrant, of Ohio State University, and to Dr. Paul A. Witty, 
of Northwestern University, I am indebted for their invaluable sug- 
gestion that the initial approach to this problem is to supply the 
students with books that appeal to their interests and that have a 
vocabulary within their range of comprehension. 

The appended book-list, which has been used for one semester as 
the basis for a classroom library for a retarded ninth-grade English 
section, was compiled from lists found in Terman and Lima, Chil- 

* Miss Cunningham has her Master’s degree in English from the University of Chi- 
cago, and teaches in the Waukegan Township (IIl.) High School. 

2A. I. Gates, Improvement of Reading (New York: Macmillan Co., 1935), p. 1. 
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dren’s Reading; Wilkinson, Weedon, and Washburne, The Right Book 
for the Right Child; Wilson’s Children’s Catalogue; and the list used by 
Dr. LaBrant in an experimental class in the Ohio State University 
High School. 

This list is not complete, but it is suggestive; and it has proved its 
usefulness in stimulating reading in a ninth-grade remedial English 
section. The reading achievement of this section as established by 
the New Stanford Reading Test Form V was Grade VI. At the end 
of sixteen weeks, when the class was retested with Form W of the 
same tests, the average gain in reading ability was one year. Fifty per 
cent of the class showed an improvement of one and one-half years, 
and one pupil showed a gain of three years. The test intelligence of 
the class, as established by the use of the Otis Self-administering 
Test of Mental Ability, showed a range from 70 to go. The class 
average was 80. The chronological age range was from fourteen 
years to sixteen years and eight months. During the sixteen weeks 
the average number of books read from the free-reading list was six. 
No student read fewer than three books. One boy read fifteen books, 
and four boys read twelve books. The books read ranged in diffi- 
culty from The Biography of a Grizzly to In Desert and Wilderness. 

The avid interest with which the students read and their enthusi- 
astic reactions to their reading testified to the value of this list. It 
should be emphasized that the greatest value in a free-reading pro- 
gram will result if these books are placed in the classroom for the free 
selection of the students. For a class of twenty-five, at least forty 
books should be on the shelves for their initial choice. A retarded 
reader should not be exposed to the books of widely diverging read- 
ing difficulty found in school libraries. It is important to place new 
books on the shelves at frequent intervals so that there will be a 
constant challenge to the student’s interest. 


FREE-READING LIST 


FICTION 
Alcott, L. M. ... Little Men. Little 
Alcott, L. M. Little Women. Little 
Aldrich, T. B. Story of a Bad Boy. Houghton 
Altsheler, J. A. Horsemen of the Plains. Macmillan 


Altsheler, J. A... The Last of the Chiefs. Appleton 
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Altsheler, J. A. . 

Armer, L. A.... 

Baker, O..... 

Baldwin, James 
Barbour, R. H. 

Bishop, W., and Stuart, W. R. 
Bosher, Mrs. Kate Lee.. 
Buchan, John. . 

Burnett, Frances H. 
Chrisman, A. B. 
Clemens, Samuel 
Clemens, Samuel 
Clemens, Samuel 
Cooper, J. F.. 

Darton, Fred J. H. 


Defoe, Daniel. . 
Dodge, Mrs. Mary 
Doyle, A. Conan 
Farnol, Jeffery . 
Field, Rachel. . 
Fisher, Mrs. Dorothy 
French, Allen 
French, H. W. 

Fox, John, Jr..... 


Gardiner, A. C., and Osborne, |. C. 
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INDEPENDENT THINKING AND THE 
“LONG PAPER” 
A. L. BADER’ 


As every college teacher of Freshman English knows, the long- 
paper assignment in high school represents an important link be- 
tween the two levels of composition. During a year’s service, how- 
ever, as consultant for the University of Michigan project on articu- 
lation between high-school and college English, it has been my ob- 
servation that one of the chief values of the assignment, the stimula- 
tion of independent thinking, is not being completely realized. In 
fact, nowhere is the truth of Professor Dora V. Smith’s assertion 
concerning the lack of emphasis upon thinking in high-school com- 
position work? more evident than in the long paper. In this article 
I wish to suggest a conception of the long paper which shall at once 
obviate Professor Smith’s criticism and more nearly approach the 
standards held by most teachers of Freshman English in colleges and 
universities. Admittedly, my concern is primarily with the work of 

*A member of the faculty of the University of Michigan, and at present an ex- 
change instructor in the National Central University at Nanking, China. In this article 
Mr. Bader presents a strong case for the development of ‘‘theses” in high-school theme 
writing. 


2 Instruction in English, pp. 23-24. 
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the prospective college Freshman, but I believe that the type of long 
paper advocated here provides equally valuable training for the 
average non-college student and is within the scope of his abilities. 

If we say that the long-paper assignment is to emphasize thinking, 
we must first have some agreement upon what is meant by the term. 
No teacher would admit that parroting fact and the organization of 
fact constitute thinking, yet in actual practice many of the long 
papers do exactly that. Before me lie three representative examples 
culled from the year’s reading. The first, a one-thousand-word paper 
entitled “The History of Smoking,” is a sketchy selection of facts 
from Alfred Dunhill’s The Pipe Book and various encyclopedia 
articles. The second is a fifteen-hundred-word paper called “Gems 
and Precious Stones,” in which the chief varieties of gems are de- 
scribed in turn according to five set factors: color, specific gravity, 
region, price, and connected superstitions. Paper and bibliography 
indicate that the Encyclopaedia Britannica has furnished both fact 
and fundamental structure of the piece. The third is a two-thou- 
sand-word biography of Longfellow, well written, accurate, but with 
no attempt at character analysis and no indication that the author 
has ever read a poem by Longfellow. The bibliography reveals the 
fact that the author has read two full-length biographies and several 
essays. In each case there is evidence that pages in the library have 
been turned. The students have read, they have gathered facts, but 
they have given no purposive direction to their facts. There is no 
impress of the students’ minds upon their material. Such papers 
represent no more than mechanical exercises, well or poorly per- 
formed, in organization and the use of the library. The writers are 
doing no independent thinking. 

In order to put the term “thinking” upon a workable basis, I sug- 
gest John Dewey’s definition of what he calls “reflective thought.” 
Dewey defines reflective thought as a mode of thinking which in any 
given situation implies the analysis of fact, judgment exerted upon 
that analysis, and the consequent forming of a belief, and maintains 
that reflective thought alone is “truly educative in value.” Put into 

3 How We Think, pp. 1-2. It is significant that of the courses of study analyzed by 


Professor Smith only 5.2 out of a possible 25 per cent cited “‘clear, orderly thinking 
. .concerned primarily with judgment, evaluation, and reflection” as a teaching aim. 
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actual practice, this conception of thinking means that the mere 
organization of information gained by reading into a unified, coher- 
ent whole represents only a part of the long-paper assignment. The 
information must be organized for the purpose of presenting a belief 
of the writer concerning his material. He must use his information 
to prove something, to show or maintain something. 

A specific example will clarify the point. Before me is a fifteen- 
hundred-word paper entitled ‘Fascist Youth.”’ The first part is a 
diffuse sketch of Italian history, the second part a statement of 
Fascist educational methods, and the third part a discussion of the 
Italo-Ethiopian War in terms of Italy’s need for territorial expansion. 
The writer has simply read, as both paper and bibliography show, 
“about Italy.”” Now the teacher could have caught the paper in the 
outline stage with the suggestion that a more unified composition 
might be written on the subject of Fascist educational methods 
alone. But unless the student arrived at some conclusion concerning 
these methods, held some belief about them, he would still be doing 
very little thinking. A little guidance, a little encouragement, on the 
teacher’s part would lead him to speculate upon the possible results 
of such educational methods. Say, then, that he came to think of the 
ultra-nationalism and militancy of Fascist educational ideals and 
methods as a threat to the peace of Europe. He would then have a 
belief that would integrate and inform his material. The belief once 
established, the problem of organizing the paper should be com- 
paratively simple. The pertinency of any given facts could be de- 
termined on the basis of whether or not they contributed to the 
establishment of the belief. And the new definiteness of attitude and 
limitation of subject might well be reflected in a new title: “One 
Result of Fascist Education” or “Fascist Education and a Peaceful 
Europe.” 

It should be noted that papers of the type suggested here do not 
imply formal argumentation with its emphasis upon a debatable 
proposition, a selection of issues, and the writing of a brief, nor is 
exposition ruled out by the demand for reflective thought. That 
ancient, much-abused word “‘thesis’’ may be resurrected to describe 
the purposive twist given to fact by the possession of a belief. Thus 
far I have avoided the use of the term “objective’’ because of its 
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ambiguity in the present discussion. A paper entitled “The History 
of Block Printing’”’ may be said to contain an objective, as the term 
is used by many teachers and authors of textbooks, in so far as the 
writer aims to present the history of his subject, but unless the in- 
formation is so handled as to imply a thesis, the writer is not doing 
reflective thinking. Conversely, the student who evades the respon- 
sibility for individual thinking by announcing “Modern Traffic Con- 
stitutes a Great Problem” as his thesis may at first glance seem to 
have satisfied the requirements, but until he isolates the factors re- 
sponsible for the problem or hits upon what he believes to be a solu- 
tion to the problem he has no real thesis. 

All this leads to a discussion of topics suitable for papers of the 
reflective-thought type. If the student is asked to write on a subject 
about which he can hold a belief, then the topics chosen by the stu- 
dent or assigned by the teacher should be vital enough to inspire 
belief or disbelief. From this point of view many of the conventional 
topics used for high-school long papers may be questioned. The writ- 
er of the vocational paper too often merely repeats his reading on the 
advantages and disadvantages, scope, and ideals of his chosen pro- 
fession. The special interests and hobbies of students rarely offer 
opportunities for the formation of theses, and the same is true of 
favorite topics such as the manners and customs of gypsies, super- 
stitions, and precious stones which appeal on the basis of subject 
interest. Literary topics, in particular, seem to induce undue re- 
liance on source material. The fact that interest attaches to all these 
topics is freely conceded, but they are suited to the writing of reports 
rather than to the writing of papers which shall induce reflective 
thought. 

When all is said that can be said in favor of the vocational, 
literary, and general-interest topics, the fact remains that the really 
vital subjects are those which concern the students’ living and 
thinking in the world today. The newspaper, the moving pictures, 
the radio—institutions which wield a powerful influence upon the 
ideas and attitudes of the modern man—lend themselves to student 
investigation and the formation of theses. The question of war and 
peace, vital to every citizen of the modern world, provides a general 
subject of investigation with special topics leading in every direc- 
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tion: war-time propaganda, the munitions racket, the impotence of 
the League of Nations against aggressor nations such as Italy, Ger- 
many, and Japan. Material on modern social phenomena such as 
the wandering youth of America and the colonization of Alaska is 
easily available. And out of the general topics of science, machines 
and civilization, education, social planning, economics and the de- 
pression, government and politics, special topics suitably limited for 
the high-school long paper and adaptable to the formation of theses 
can be found in sufficient number and variety to interest the student. 
These, it seems to me, are the vital topics of our times, and as such 
they are best suited as subjects for papers which shall teach thinking. 

By this time it is probably apparent that the rdéle of the teacher in 
guiding writing of this type is a difficult one. Any English teacher 
knows that analysis and criticism of a student’s thought processes 
means slower and more fatiguing reading than reading for the cor- 
rection of errors in mechanics alone. And in order to make the 
assignment really valuable, it is necessary that the outlines and 
bibliographies be examined and criticized by the teacher before the 
papers are written. The tendency of the poorer student to veer off 
into the mere presentation of information is inevitable, and the 
teacher must be in a position to urge a purposive direction to his 
thinking before the paper is completed. Likewise, the weak student 
tends to rely on a single book or magazine article from which he 
takes opinions, fact, and the organization of fact. He must be sent 
back to the library to read other books and articles in order to experi- 
ence the vigorous give-and-take of opinion which shall stimulate 
his own thinking. 

That objections will be raised to the program offered here is only 
too obvious; I have already encountered most of them in conversing 
and corresponding with high-school teachers during the past year. 
It has been said that even high-school students of college caliber lack 
the necessary maturity to handle assignments of this type, that ade- 
quate direction on the teacher’s part takes too much of her time, and 
that the suggested topics are “heavy,” that they provide small scope 
for the development of imagination and fancy and hence lack interest 
for the student. That high-school students lack the necessary ma- 
turity is not universally true, however; I have seen several good sets 
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of long papers of this type from schools in Michigan and other states. 
In general, I should maintain that, if properly challenged to think 
for himself, the average student will respond. The time argument I 
recognize as a serious one. I suggest fewer short themes and the 
frequent utilization of the class hour as a work period during which 
individual criticism may be offered by the teacher. As for the last 
objection, if anything more than the whimsy of the personal essay 
is meant by the terms “imagination” and “fancy,” then papers such 
as I have been describing offer good opportunities for their develop- 
ment, and I see no reason for non-interest on the part of the student 
if the teacher is interested and alive to the vital issues of the present. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that, while the use of long papers 
requiring independent thinking is being urged here in order to 
strengthen one of the important links between high-school and col- 
lege English, the assignment has a value for high-school students in 
general regardless of whether or not they are preparing to enter col- 
lege. We hear much of education for citizenship, for the good life. 
If such education means anything, it should give a high place to 
the teaching of straight thinking. The high-school long paper can 
and should be an important factor in such training. 
































ROUND TABLE 


THE ENGLISH TEACHER IN RELATION TO 
THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


We teachers of English must submit our programs to a ruthless, dia- 
betic cure which will eliminate much of the usual diet on international 
good will. In so doing we must acknowledge that the formal, flowery de- 
bate on such resolutions as “‘War Is Crime” or ““‘We Should Adhere to the 
Monroe Doctrine” are, as Gertrude Stein says in one lucid moment, 
valueless, because the speakers themselves are not actively interested in 
anything but the competition. The debate must give place to the infor- 
mal panel, simulating as nearly as possible the normal atmosphere that 
the child might find in his own home discussions. Furthermore, we must 
cease our romantic vaporings on loving our foreign neighbors, with no 
definite, constructive policy to chart the intermediate steps. It was just 
such frenzies of enthusiasm on the part of the abolitionists that alienated 
Robert E. Lee from the ranks of the antislavery movement. Psychologi- 
cally, it would be a sounder policy for us to ignore the topics of peace and 
international good will than to dwell upon them with an assumed en- 
thusiasm that the child’s meager background cannot compass. We must 
content ourselves, therefore, with measuring our results at first in inches 
of local toleration, not rainbow spans of kinship with the nations of the 
world. What, then, can we do? Two things. 

The first, but by no means more important, is the breaking-down of 
prejudice among our students by cultivating a realization of the existent 
common background, economic and social, among the people who make 
up our cosmopolitan school groups. Let them realize that races are, after 
all, mere temporary geographic accidents, and that it means infinitely 
more to be an ancestor than a descendant. The extensive reading pro- 
gram and the cinema are probably the best helping agents to employ. 
Many scenario writers seem to have as strong a hatred for war as the pro- 
fessional philanthropist. We may take encouragement from the appear- 
ance of such excellent anti-war pictures as “All Quiet on the Western 
Front,” “The President Vanishes,”’ and ““The Unknown Soldier Speaks.”’ 
In addition, the newsreel and the introduction of foreign films may form 
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a stepping stone to liberalization upon which we can build a more whole- 
some respect for people previously beyond the pale. 

No one can read Louis Adamic’s The Native’s Return without a quicken- 
ing sympathy for the heritage of his Slavic classmates, any more than 
he can put down J. B. Priestley’s English Journey without being aware 
that the man in the street in England faces problems identical to our own. 
These books you may class as travel essays that are not on a secondary- 
school level. Maybe so, but what, then, of the host of novels that the 


Orient has inspired in the past few years, from ninth-grade Young Fu of 


the Upper Yangtse to adult Oil for the Lamps of China? What of Mase- 
field’s Sard Harker, Mutiny on the Bounty, Revolt in the Desert, Leora of the 
Steppes, or Green Mansions? What student can read, or have read to him, 
Green Pastures, The Silver Fox, or stories from The Man on the Flying 
Trapeze, and not have a more significant understanding of the varying 
strata of society and the contributions of other cultures? 

It will be this common background which will let the student feel a 
sense of respect for people whom he can never know intimately. His vi- 
carious experiences will tend to individualize members of these other 
groups so that all Italians will not remain ‘“‘dagos,”’ all Germans “huns,” 
and all Englishmen proverbial cockneys or “‘by-jovers.” The coventional 
barriers of our national superiority complex are leveled, at least temporari- 
ly, as the reader immerses himself in well-chosen literary experiences. 

But all this becomes mere romantic vaporing before the onslaught, 
sometimes fevered, sometimes insidious, of the propagandist’s pen— 
which brings me to my second point. Unless we would see the tender 
shoots of international sympathy scorched in the blaze of so-called nation- 
al glory, we must foster a new kind of citizenship which challenges, thinks, 
and accepts only on conclusive evidence. The greatest tragedy of man- 
kind has been that he thinks he thinks. He has become a creature of habit, 
not intellect, who must identify himself with a political party to find out 
what he actually believes. A person who must label himself to know his 
thoughts is a vicious citizen, yet the thinking machines which we are 
molding are not, universally, equipped to become anything else. We may 
attribute this to our tendency to take the oftentimes easier course and 
do our student’s thinking for him, and to the absence of sufficient aca- 
demic freedom to permit an exhaustive discussion of civic and philosophic 
problems without fear of public censure. 

The solution of this problem involves a multitude of activities which 
lead toward the creation of a critical attitude which forestalls the propa- 
gandist’s efforts. I think that our English classes can achieve this end 
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wn 


primarily by permitting normal discussion among students on controver- 
sial topics in literature studied. The students must become accustomed 
to presenting and defending their ideas before others without the impetus 
of a specific question addressed to an individual. Under such treatment, 
to revert to concrete example, Shylock may remain not entirely an inhu- 
man monster or an unjustly persecuted Jew but an individual whose 
character and actions merit both praise and censure. 

Beyond the bound of classical literature, however, some consideration 
of modern advertising’s psychological methods affords an immediate 
interest in how people think they arrive independently at judicious con- 
clusions. 

Closely coupied with the review of advertising is the reporting of cur- 
rent events, either by radio or by newspaper. A comprehensive course in 
news writing will no longer content itself with practices in writing gripping 
headlines and first-paragraph summaries, but will broaden itself into 
news listening and news reading as well, with interpretation on broad- 
casts and writeups in the light of sponsorships and vested interests. There 
should be no room for a display of prejudice toward any interpretation 
of news, but ample occasion for genuine indignation toward the reporting 
of half-truths and attitudes of intolerance. The recognition of minority 
interests is basic to a democratic society. Our actual contribution as 
teachers demands freedom to give an honest answer to pupils asking 
questions permitting of more than one minority viewpoint. We must be 
willing to defend our beliefs and yet refrain from propagandizing our 
pupils as we do so. An instructor who confines his teaching within the 
limits of his own experience is failing in the profoundest educational serv- 
ice that he might render. 

FRANCIS SHOEMAKER 
COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
GREELEY, COLORADO 


THE HALL OF FAME ELECTS THREE 
DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS 


Once in every five years New York University’s Hall of Fame opens its 
portals and, through an intricate system of election, admits a few great 
Americans to places in this historic shrine that overlooks the Hudson and 
Harlem rivers in the Bronx. The Hall of Fame is a unique institution on a 
college campus, and this Westminster Abbey of the New World offers a 
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picturesque Valhalla for the men and women who have distinguished 
themselves in American life. 

The Hall of Fame is now thirty-five years old; and, when the three new 
members have been admitted with fitting pomp and ceremony, there will 
be seventy-two figures enshrined in this open-air colonnade, each one re- 
membered with a bust and a tablet. 

Doctor Robert Underwood Johnson, the director, has recently an- 
nounced the results of 1935’s ballot. Three new figures are to take their 
places among the elect, and these were selected from a field of seventy-six 
nominees. The winners were: Simon Newcomb, mathematician and as- 
tronomer; Grover Cleveland, twice president of the United States; and 
William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania. The election held this year 
was the eighth quinquennial one in the institution’s history. 

A college of electors, comprised of ror distinguished men and women 
representing every state in the Union, participated in the election. A 
three-fifths majority of the votes, or sixty-one, was necessary for election. 
This election, in turn, had to be ratified by the senate of New York Uni- 
versity. Of the three men elected, Penn received eighty-three votes; New- 
comb, seventy-eight; and Cleveland, seventy-seven. Seventy-three other 
noted leaders, including poets, scientists, educators, musicians, soldiers, 
and leaders in government, failed of election. 

Walter Reed, the great physician, came close to election and failed by 
the narrow margin of four votes. Henry George, author, political econo- 
mist, and advocate of the Single-Tax Plan, received fifty-six votes. The 
feminist crusader Susan B. Anthony, the physicist J. Willard Gibbs, and 
the poet Sidney Lanier each got fifty-five votes. Others who stood well 
up in the voting included Henry David Thoreau, George Rogers Clark, 
John Singleton Copley, Joel Chandler Harris (the creator of “Uncle Re- 
mus”), Oliver Hazard Perry, Edward MacDowell, Louisa May Alcott, 
Noah Webster, “Stonewall” Jackson, Stephen Collins Foster, and Cyrus 
W. Field. William Holmes McGuffey, of the famous ‘Readers,’ also 
failed to scale the heights set by the electors. Lucy Stone and Mme Bla- 
vatsky, who were both nominated and whose names appeared on the bal- 
lots, were among those who received no votes. 

Penn’s name received the indorsement of Pennsylvania’s house of rep- 
resentatives last April. His name will be the oldest in the Hall of Fame 
with the exception of that of Roger Williams, the celebrated founder of 
Rhode Island. 

Simon Newcomb, a Nova Scotian by birth, was a distinguished astron- 
omer in his day and the leader in his field. He set himself the gigantic task 
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of building up, on an absolutely homogeneous basis, the theory and tables 
of the planetary system and labored at that project for more than twenty 
years. 

Young Newcomb was bound out as a chore boy to Parson Godfrey of 
Clementsport, Nova Scotia. The lad early acquired an interest in astron- 
omy; and frequently his irate master found the apprentice at the bottom 
of the well, deep in the study of the stars by day. 

It was in 1853, at the age of eighteen, that Simon Newcomb first came 
to the United States. Five years later he was graduated from Harvard 
University. For years he taught mathematics and astronomy at the Unit- 
ed States Naval Academy in Annapolis and at Johns Hopkins University 
in Baltimore. Meanwhile the results of Newcomb’s studies were being 
adopted by almost all the countries of the world and placed in their naval 
almanacs. Newcomb died in Washington in 1909 and received a public 
funeral, for he had been elevated to the rank of rear-admiral by the United 
States government. 

Grover Cleveland, one of the most courageous figures who ever entered 
the White House, was the only American-born citizen to be elected this 
year to the Hall of Fame. 

The next election to New York University’s great colonnade will take 
place in 1940. 

WiiiiaM P. Sears, Jr. 
NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 
New York City 


“IF I HAVE TO READ POETRY” 


One hundred and sixty-three students have just completed the follow- 
ing survey questionnaire on “How Shall We Teach Poetry.” 


HOW SHALL WE TEACH POETRY?" 

I. What kind of poetry do you like best? [Report the number who choose 
each of these as first choice and the number who choose each as second 
choice.| 
1. Poetry that tells a story 
2. Humorous poetry 

Poetry that expresses beautiful feeling 

. Poetry that expresses your thoughts beautifully 


un Ww 


Descriptions of nature in poetry 
6. Poetry that paints word pictures 


* Helen Rand Miller. 
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II. What is your favorite poem? [Can we get some real favorites?] A list of 
favorites suggested by the pupils would be interesting and valuable. 
III. How do you like to have a class in poetry conducted? [Report the number 
voting for each method.] 
1. Would you rather have the teacher or the pupils read the poetry aloud? 
Teacher read 
Pupils read 
2. Do you like to have the teacher talk about the poetry read? Yes 


No........ [Pupils may tell how they like to have poetry discussed.] 
3. Do you like to have the teacher call on the pupils to discuss poetry? 
Yes........ No.. 


4. Do you think it is a good plan for the teacher to ask pupils to memorize 
a little poetry if the pupils can choose the selections they want to 


memorize? Yes........ No........ 

5. Would you like to read poetry if you could read what appeals to you— 
that is, if there were no definite assignments? Yes........ No 

6. Do you like to collect your favorite poetry in a notebook? Yes. 
No 

7. What proportion of the reading in an English class do you think should 
be poetry? 

IV. Biographies of poets important. Yes........ No 


From the great wealth of answers, some stilted, some pungent, I have 
selected the more spontaneous outbursts for evaluation. Most of the 
students very naturally stated a strong preference for humorous and 
narrative poetry. Many admitted that poetry is endurable if students 
may choose their own selections. Definite assignments and large doses 
were completely ruled out. 

I agree with Renlé: Please give us poetry “a little at a time—not all in 
one bunch.” Most English teachers realize that, although students 
vigorously declare that they hate poetry, small doses of carefully indi- 
vidualized poems seldom fail to please even the most callous lad. How- 
ever, most Freshmen boys think it incumbent upon them to denounce 
poetry. Two sturdy Freshmen boys stoutly maintained, “None of the 
reading in class should be poetry.” Frank stated very starkly, “I don’t 
like poems enough to have a favorite one.”’ Jack, a stolid Junior, de- 
clared that he did not want “poetry even mentioned.” If poetry must be 
endured, most students want it well read. Frank settles the discussion 
question thus: “I would rather have the teacher talk about the poetry, 
if it must be discussed.” 

The thoughtful student grants to poetry at least a hearing. When 
through personal experience, vicarious living, he has tested out poetry 
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or even tried to write it himself, he blurts out, “I like poetry that ex- 
presses beautiful thoughts and feelings. Poetry has the rhythm and 
sound that go with lovely thoughts.” Lois tells her viewpoint thus: 
“Many times we have thoughts but don’t know how to express them. 
When we see them written down, they take on a different and more 
po.ished meaning. That is, if the thoughts are written more beautifully 
than we had intended them to be.” 

A few choice students have found in poetry a source of sheer mental 
and spiritual satisfaction. Two sincere expressions follow: 


I like poetry that expresses beautiful feeling or your own thoughts beauti- 
fully—those types that sort of wring you to pieces and leave you floored with 
their style and actual thought content. After reading them you are left with 
such a feeling that you would rather just continue in that frame of mind than 
ever change to think about anything else. 


Undoubtedly the only thing that makes poetry worth while is that therein the 
student finds a glorified expression of his own simple thoughts. After attempting 
to express one’s self and blundering like an idiot, there is no greater joy than to 
find that same thought expressed in the charming and beautiful words of an- 
other. 


Required memorization of poetry does not rate very high with most 
students. Bob stated rather seriously, ‘If a pupil cares enough about a 
poem, he will memorize selections himself.”’ Eric believes that memorizing 
poetry ‘“‘takes most of the pleasure from it.” 

Collecting poetry in a notebook appeals to a very limited number of 
students, girls chiefly. Bob did not favor the collection idea for declared 
he, “I think that a person may enjoy the beauty of a poem in his own 
recollection. If necessary, he may easily look upa poem in some reference 
book.” Muriel believes that collecting poetry in a notebook “‘isn’t worth 
the time, bother, and mess that accumulates.” Jean wants to keep her 
poetic favorites in her memory. But George, good-natured and unro- 
mantic, honestly writes, ““My favorite poetry would fill but a very small 
notebook.” 

Biographies appeal to students who feel that life experiences explain 
written sentiment. But David ruled them ruthlessly out with his non- 
chalant, ““Who wants to learn what some dead person did unless it is in a 
history class?” 

Humorous poetry pleases most students. Bertel pleads, “If I have to 
read poetry, let it be humorous, please, because poetry is boring to me, 
and if I should read it, at least I like to get a laugh out of it.” Bernard, 
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stolid and substantial, says, “‘I like humorous poetry, not the kind that is 
in the school books, but the kind in the newspapers and the kind heard 
on the radio.” Still another, Bob, enjoys humorous poetry because “‘it 
seems to leave me in a happy state of mind.” 

Perhaps if poetry were placed on the forbidden shelf for a brief interim 
each semester, our title would lose its deprecatory compulsion and be- 
come a challenge and a privilege.? 

HELEN E. DuFF 
AMUNDSEN HiGH SCHOOL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A BOOK-WEEK PROJECT 

When the title, “Reading for Fun,” was given to Book Week for 1935, 
it presented a challenge. My junior high English classes had been devot- 
ing one hour a week to reading. Although I had exerted very little pres- 
sure upon their selection of material, I was conscious of the fact that not 
all were “having fun” on those days of free reading. Book Week offered an 
opportunity. I was determined that each child should have a good time 
for that week and that at its termination he should know at least one 
thing more about books than he had known before. 

On the Friday preceding Book Week I asked how many pupils knew 
what a bookplate was. I was amazed to find that not a single one had any 
idea. Then I asked them to guess, and finally I described a bookplate as 
well as I could and showed several samples. I told them of the bookplate 
which I had planned for myself. We discussed all the qualities which we 
thought a good, original bookplate should possess. A few of the students 
had names which easily lent themselves to design or to a play upon words. 

When Monday morning came, I did not have to call the class to order. 
They were busy. We spent two days of the week working on bookplates, 
book covers, bookmarks—anything the student wished to make. Almost 
everyone made a bookplate, and many made both bookplates and book 
covers. The result of their efforts was worthy of commendation. An 
eighth-grade Japanese girl illustrated her bookplate with a bookworm 
wearing heavy rimmed glasses and a ‘“‘mortar board” emerging from a pile 
of books. I realized then that the idea had ‘‘clicked.”’ 

On Wednesday we spent part of our class time putting the finishing 


2 Students expect that questionnaires are given in the spirit of true inquiry and 
sincerity. When I assigned the memorization of the advice of Polonius to Laertes, I 
was politely but firmly asked why I did not recognize the findings of the recent in- 
vestigation! 
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touches on the work, mounting the bookplates and exhibiting everything 
that had been done. It is perhaps only fair to admit that for a time we 
resembled the initial meeting of a mutual-admiration society. 

After the débris had been cleared away and the paste licked off, we 
talked about books that had been fun to read. There was a display of 
books in the hall showing ‘Books Our Grandparents Read for Fun,”’ 
“Books Our Parents Read for Fun,” and ‘‘Books We Read for Fun.”’ We 
talked about all of them. 

On Thursday we were still talking of books. On that day I told the 
class about the significance of “‘firsts” and limited editions. I attempted 
to convey a bit of the thrill that comes to the bibliophile who holds in his 
hands a mint copy of an author’s first book. I told them about the out- 
standing binderies—about Sangorsky and Sutcliffe—and showed them 
some of my prized possessions. I told them of the great printers and 
presses, of the background of modern type faces in the hand-lettered 
manuscripts of the Middle Ages. I showed them the beautiful Beowulf 
so notably done by the Pynson Printers for Random House a few years 
ago. I told them about fore-edge painting. Then I showed them some of 
my own bindings and explained how books were made by hand. 

On Friday everyone brought a book and read “for fun.’’ I am sure 
that my own enthusiasm for books has not colored this account unduly, 
and from the spontaneity of the comments made by the students I knew 
that Book Week had been a success. It was more than a good time. It 
broadened the horizon of experience for several boys and girls and gave 
them at least some appreciation of the great literary heritage that is theirs. 

MARJORIE BURROWS 


Downey Union HIGH SCHOOL 
DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 


DID YOU EVER TRY THIS? 


An unexpected response to the ‘“‘new education” by pupils in a senior 
high school literature class recently greeted an innovation of mine. 

It began when I had given my English 8C class a list of ten books and 
asked them to name the authors. The titles, the most familiar I could 
select, were such as David Copperfield, Vanity Fair, and Kenilworth. 
In a class of twenty-five, one pupil knew three authors, five knew two, 
and two others, one. A short time later the class complained bitterly 
about being asked to read Jane Eyre, which my A section had almost 
unanimously pronounced “swell.” My assurance that I somehow could 
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make literature, even the poets, interesting—a belief I had held for twelve 
years, with only occasional doubt—was slipping. And when a few weeks 
after I read the confessions of a college professor in a copy of the Aflantic, 
[ was confirmed in the growing idea that I was casting pearls—not mine 
but those of Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats. Why continue? After 
several hours of struggle I capitulated. If I could produce glory in their 
eyes and exaltation in their hearts by teaching “Let me live in a house 
by the side of the road,”’ why torment them with “Come, pensive nun, 
devout and pure”? But they must make the decision themselves. They 
must be the agents in the purchase of a mess of pottage. 

Next morning I told them that in keeping with the revolution going 
on around us, I had revolutionized my ideas on teaching English more 
in the last six months than in the ten preceding years. Up until very 
recently I would have considered it quite impossible to teach English 8 
without including some study of the English poets. But since they had 
disliked Idylls of the King, I was willing to make, or attempt to make, an 
adjustment. We would stop just where we were, and instead of going into 
Wordsworth, I proposed to let them study a collection of simple poems 
and prose passages (enough copies of which I had secured from the school 
library). 

Instead of the universal applause I expected, expressions of dismay and 
disapproval, and utter silence, met my announcement. Then from all 
sides came a torrent of protest: “‘Why, that isn’t fair! Give us another 
chance! We want the regular poets just as much as the A sections; in 
fact, we need them more. A lot we say is just fool talk. We don’t really 
want just easy things. We want a background too.” Then I patiently ex- 
plained that maybe.... But they persevered, and a testimony meeting 
followed, in which ten or twelve pupils individually expressed themselves. 

One girl said, “When we were little, we didn’t like milk or certain 
vegetables like carrots and spinach; but, because our parents insisted on 
our eating them, we are able to be in school today, strong and well. It’s 
just the same with literary food. We don’t know what we need in the 
world. We’d better trust our teachers to give us the right kind.”’ 

This was almost interrupted by a boy with “Last year our teacher 
thought something like you do about our reading Macbeth. She sugges- 
ted palming off something else on us. But we voted to read it, and I sure 
wouldn’t have wanted to miss that book out of my life.”’ 

Then one of the apparently most uninterested boys made this con- 
tribution: “At our church the minister never talks about this modern 
stuff like Edgar Guest or Zane Grey, but he’s always dragging into his 
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sermons poets like Tennyson and Browning. And the other night we had 
a poets’ meeting for our young people’s society. I volunteered to talk 
on Milton ’cause we’d just studied him. They all seemed to think I did 
pretty well, and of course I felt pretty good about it. But it was just 
what we’d studied here in class.”’ 

The next, a girl who had been graded 65 the previous month, rose 
belligerently and, facing the class, voiced this challenge: “If any in this 
class want to take that easy stuff, let them; but I know most of us have 
too much sense for that. The world isn’t going to be easy on us, and we’d 
better get used to a few hard things now.” 

Fortunately for me the bell rang just here. I was having great diffi- 
culty in looking as serious as they supposed me to be. Needless to say, 
we began Wordsworth the following day, and what a good time I had 
with that C division! 

ALMA V. BOUNDEY 
WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 























EDITORIAL 


If we do not want larger classes in the high school and the first 
two years of college, we must do something about it. Many school 
Convince the superintendents and professors of school administra- 
Administrators tion insist that pupils learn as much in large classes as in 
small ones. They say that measured experiments have proved the 
efficiency of instruction in classes of one hundred or more. For the 
present most administrators have not the courage to try genuinely 
big classes, and merely overcrowd small ones; but talk of real mass 
procedures is growing. Perhaps the first essential is to see clearly 
why we object to overcrowded classes, and whether we have any 
reason other than prejudice for opposing a reorganization which 
would greatly reduce educational costs. 

Of course, we object to crowded classrooms because discomfort 
lowers the efficiency of pupils as well as of teachers. But in a room 
built for forty why do we think a class of twenty-five preferable to 
one of thirty-nine? Just laziness? We hope not. But when we say 
that we can give each member of a small class more individual at- 
tention, do we think of the class as a chance to check up and set 
straight the individual pupil’s information and thinking? If this 
were all, it would be doubtful whether we could, or should, with- 
stand the innovators. They seem to have proved that, with changed 
classroom procedures, it is possible to check up and set straight the 
information of much larger numbers. 

The real reason for keeping classes reasonably small is our modern 
doctrine of experience or activity. If the educative process consists 
of studying from books and listening to lectures, there can be no 
reasonable objection to large classes except the clerical burden, and 
that can be inexpensively remedied. But how much activity can 
each member of a class of one or two hundred have in a class hour? 
Theoretically he is mentally active while his classmates or the 
teacher talks, but practically few of us keep really alert listening to 
hours of recitation, or even of discussion, five days a week. There 
684 
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must be at least a chance for each to participate in the discussion, 
and in any thoroughly acceptable situation there must be oppor- 
tunity for each to follow up some special personal interest. For most 
youngsters there must be some self-directed physical activity or 
social movement—something more dynamic than continuous talk 
to give immediate significance to the reading and discussion. And 
this individual activity needs guidance and assistance—personal 
conference of teacher and pupil. If we are teaching in this modern 
way—helping pupils to educate themselves through discussion and 
individual activity—we have a real reason for opposing the enlarge- 
ment of classes. 

Having found the crux of the problem, we are ready to work upon 
our administrators. Not, if we wish to win, by a bald demand for 
small classes. We must show the administrators that reasonable 
limitation of class size is necessary for the pupils’ good. 

The administrators will not be convinced readily; they have to 
keep the budget down. We must demonstrate. If we are really 
stimulating and guiding pupil activity, instead of trying to stuff 
our youngsters like Strasbourg geese, we need first of all to make 
sure that our principals and superintendents hear about the pupil 
experiences and pupil thinking—hear from the pupils or their 
parents. The administrator who knows about desirable activities 
going on in the classrooms will hesitate to adopt a program which 
makes them impossible. In most cases he promptly takes steps to 
insure general public knowledge of these activities, and is in a posi- 
tion to secure support for a school tax high enough to provide 
classes of moderate size. And even if he does not “‘advertise,”’ pupil 
activities do not long remain unknown to their parents. 

Finally, and chiefly, the activity or experience school develops in 
the pupils qualities (habits and ideals, skills—call them what you 
like) that are not measured by the ordinary factual standard tests. 
Tests of literary appreciation are a first small step toward statistical 
exhibition of the most important results of our teaching. Let us pray 
night and morning for measurement geniuses who will reveal objec- 
tively differences in initiative, in honesty, in public spirit, in taste. 
And between prayers let us use every available means to show 
parents and administrators what we are doing to their boys and 
girls. 






































NEWS AND NOTES 


THE BOSTON CONVENTION 

Under the general chairmanship of Samuel Thurber, head of the Eng- 
lish department of the Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts, 
many committees are at work on preparations for the annual meeting of 
the National Council of Teachers of English in Boston, November 26-28. 
The New England Association of Teachers of English, host organization, 
is planning to make the convention, both in size and in management, 
worthy of the celebration of the silver anniversary of the organization of 
the English teachers of the United States. 

The chairman of the various committees for the convention are as 
follows: finance—A. B. de Mille, Simmons College; general arrangements 

—Orren H. Smith, Memorial High School for Girls, Roxbury; registration 
~—Miss Hortense L. Harris, High School, Gloucester; information 
William F. Gallagher, Rivers School, Brookline; membership—aAlice 
Howard Spaulding, High School, Brookline; entertainment—Walter 
Swain Hinchman, Milton Academy, Milton; banquet and_lunch- 
eons—Anna P. Butler, Cambridge High and Latin School; hostesses 

Sally F. Dawes, High School, Quincy; student exhibits-—-Winifred 
Nash, Memorial High School for Girls, Roxbury. 

Eleven committees will publicize the convention throughout New 
England. Chairmen for private educational institutions are Charles Gott, 
Tufts College, for colleges and junior colleges; Alan R. Blackmer, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, for private schools; Robert H. Mahoney, Bulkelev 
High School, Hartford, for Catholic schools and colleges. Sectional chair- 
men for the public schools are Theodore S. Johnson, Deering High School, 
Portland, Maine; Martha C. Cramer, Nashua High School, Nashua, New 
Hampshire; Orson W. Jay, High School, Bellows Falls, Vermont; Thomas 
H. Robinson, Rhode Island College of Education, Providence; Marion C. 
Sheridan, High School, New Haven, Connecticut; Charles A. Cockayne, 
Technical High School, Springfield, Massachusetts; Sylvia E. Donegan, 
Charlestown High School, Boston; Samuel Thurber, Newton High School 
Newtonville, Massachusetts. 
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RATES TO BOSTON 


Members of the National Council of Teachers of English can buy their 
tickets to the annual Thanksgiving convention in Boston without the 
bother of certificates. The regular rates now in effect are in no case more 
than two mills per mile—about $2.00 from Chicago to Boston—above 
convention rates of former years; in many cases they are less. For the 
curious, details follow: 

The regular rate used to be 3.6 cents per mile, so that fare and one-third for 
round trip figured 2.4 cents per mile, to which was added .4 cents as surcharge 
for hauling the Pullman or parlor car. The total charge was, therefore, 2.8 
cents per mile plus Pullman or parlor-car charge. 

The present rate, fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission over the 
protest of the railroads, is 3.0 per mile; and there are no surcharges. Members 
living east of Chicago and St. Louis will pay this rate—if they must or will have 
first-class accommodations all the way. 

West of Chicago and St. Louis the regular round-trip fare is 2.0 cents per 
mile, so that members in the West will pay 2.0 cents a mile between their homes 
and Chicago or St. Louis, and 3.0 cents between Chicago or St. Louis and 
Boston—unless they use day coaches for part or all of the latter. 

In the southeastern territory (the region east of the Mississippi and south 
of the Ohio and Potomac) the regular round-trip fare is 2.0 cents per mile as 
in the case of the western territory, and 1.5 cents per mile for coach travel. 

No week-end or convention rates are now granted. It is very unlikely that 
there will be any Thanksgiving holiday fares applicable to the Boston trip. 


A PRIZE FOR BOOK-WEEK OBSERVANCE 

The National Association of Book Publishers will offer a prize of $25 to 
the teacher or school librarian who sends the English Journal the best 
account of a successful Book Week observance in a high school. The dates 
of the week this year are November 15-21, and the theme is “Books To 
Grow On: The Modern World for Young Readers.”’ The Association, 
which annually serves as Book Week headquarters, reports that, while 
many high schools observe the week each year, it has received fewer de- 
tailed reports of the exhibits and special projects arranged in high schools 
than in elementary schools; and it hopes that this contest will interest 
teachers and school librarians in sending in full accounts of the plans made 
for the 1936 week and of student response during the week. 

The judges in the contest will be W. Wilbur Hatfield, editor of the 
English Journal; Frederic G. Melcher, editor of the Publisher's Weekly; 
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and Marjorie Griesser, executive secretary of the National Association of 
Book Publishers. 

Two factors will be considered by the judges in awarding the prize: 
the demonstration, in the account submitted, of successful integration of 
the Book Week projects with classroom work in literature and allied sub- 
jects; the value of the Book Week exhibits and programs in arousing 
student interest in recreational reading. 

Reports submitted for consideration by the judges must reach the editor 
of the English Journal by December 10. Photographs and newspaper clip- 
pings attached to the report will be helpful, but the judges will base their 
award primarily on the teacher’s or librarian’s written account of the ob- 
servance of the week, keeping in mind the two criteria mentioned above. 

More news of the contest will appear in the November issue of the 
Journal, In the interim any teacher who writes to the Book Week head- 
quarters, National Association of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, asking for a statement about the English Journal contest, 
will receive one by return mail. 





AMERICAN DRAMA TEXTS PROJECT 


A plan is now being formulated by a national board of editors, headed 
by Barrett H. Clark, for the preservation in printed form of a large number 
of unpublished American plays which have been produced but are at pres- 
ent in the possession of libraries or private owners. It is the aim of this 
board to print such plays in a series of volumes for the use of students, 
scholars, and other persons and institutions interested in the history and 
development of our national theater. The editorial board now consists of 
Professor Arthur H. Quinn, of the University of Pennsylvania; Dr. All- 
ardyce Nicoll, head of the Yale School of Drama; Dr. Napier Wilt, of the 
University of Chicago; Professor Garrett H. Leverton, of Northwestern 
University; Professor E. C. Mabie, of the State University of Iowa; and 
Professor Glenn Hughes, of the University of Washington. These men 
have agreed to co-operate with the editor-in-chief in making a preliminary 
survey which will reveal the whereabouts of manuscript material avail- 
able; and should enough of this be allowed by the owners to be printed, a 
larger board will be formed and the task of preparing the texts for the 
press will be undertaken in the fall. 

The entire project is necessarily a labor undertaken for its own sake, 
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and (except for small sums to be given for clerical work and nominal edi- 
torial fees) on a non-profit basis. 

Inasmuch as very few, if any, of the play texts now sought have any 
appreciable market value, and many are actually out of copyright, it is 
hoped that owners or holders of manuscripts will appreciate the impor- 
tance of having these plays preserved in permanent form for the sake of all 
who are making historical research in the field of American drama. 

Attention is called to the fact that all that is now asked is the right to 
print texts in this particular series; all other rights, including reprinting, 
production, etc. (where such rights exist) will be legally reserved to the 
owners. All persons who allow manuscripts to be so used will be furnished, 
free of charge, with a certain number of copies of the printed books in 
which such plays appear. 

What is particularly sought is plays by well-known playwrights—for 
example, Boucicault, Howard, Herne, Harrigan, Hoyt, Thomas, Fitch 
as well as single plays, whether by well-known authors or not, plays that 
have proved especially popular and successful in the theater—for example, 
Metamora, Griffith Davenport, Way Down East. It is not necessary that 
any play manuscript be distinguished for its literary qualities; as a matter 
of fact, the board is particularly anxious to secure examples of the popular 
melodramas of the nineties. 

Any information that might lead to the discovery of the sort of manu- 
scripts that are being sought for this project will be appreciated. 

Please address all correspondence to Barrett H. Clark, Briarcliff Man- 
or, New York. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS CONVENE 

At their final meeting for the spring, held on May g in San Francisco, 
members of the California State Association of English Teachers heard a 
talk by Laura Adams Armer, author of Waterless Mountain and other 
well-known books about Indian life, on “Creative Arts among the Hopi 
Indians.’’ Mrs. Armer illustrated her talk with crayon and water-color 
sketches made by pupils in Indian schools. Professor Holland D. Roberts, 
of Stanford University, chairman of the Public Relations Committee of 
the National Council of Teachers of English, spoke a few words of greeting 
on behalf of the national organization. Officers elected for the coming 
year were: president, Ethelinda M. James, Galileo High School, San 
Francisco; secretary, Mrs. Edna Logan, San Francisco; treasurer, Mrs. 
Virginia Phillips, San Francisco. 
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MEETING OF NEW YORK CITY TEACHERS 


A report of a survey of the reading preferences of forty-seven thousand 
high-school students in New York City was the feature of the annual 
meeting of the New York City Association of Teachers of English in 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria on May 19. Miss Gladys L. Persons, of 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, chairman of the Survey Committee, 
presented a report which was analyzed by Miss Helen Hall, of Alexander 
Hamilton High School; Mrs. Vesta F. Davis, of Thomas Jefferson High 
School; Miss Helen E. Harding, of Jamaica High School; and Dr. Stella 
S. Center, president of the organization. The conclusions of the survey, 
which drew attention to the fact that pupils’ reading generally is desultory 
and overbalanced in favor of light fiction, have been commented on by 
the press in various parts of the country. Dr. Center, head of the Depart 
ment of English in Theodore Roosevelt High School and a former presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teachers of English, was re-elected presi- 
dent. Other officers are Dr. Abraham Lass, of the Manual Training High 
School, vice-president; Miss Clara A. Molendyk, of Erasmus Hall High 
School, secretary-treasurer. 


DIGEST OF RESEARCH IN READING 
AND LANGUAGE 


The fourth annual research bulletin of the National Conference on 
Research in Elementary School English is entitled Research Problems in 
Reading in the Elementary School. Under the editorship of Professor D. D. 
Durrell, of the School of Education, Boston University, it reviews the 
present status of research in reading with special reference to ‘“‘Reading 
Readiness,’ “Primary Reading Problems,” ‘‘Middle Grade Reading 
Problems.” There is a Bibliography of one hundred and twelve items. 
Critical reviews by Professor Paul McKee, William S. Gray, and Arthur 
I. Gates are included. The price is fifty cents. 

Also published this year is the first committee report, entitled Bzbliog- 
raphy of Unpublished Studies in Elementary School English, 1925-1934. 
This is a summarization and critical evaluation of recent important 
studies in elementary-school language not otherwise available. The price 


is twenty-five cents. 
Copies may be obtained by addressing the secretary, Mr. C. C. Certain, 
Box 67, North End Station, Detroit, Michigan. 
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STATE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 

The Public Relations Committee of the National Council now has a 
representative in nearly every state, in some of the territories, and in 
Canada. These representatives provide a closer contact between the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English and local English groups and keep 
the national body better informed of the activities and needs of English 
teachers in every part of the United States. 

Teachers of English who wish information about membership in the 
National Council or its services and publications, or officers of English 
groups who need information about affiliation with the National Council 
or who want to arrange for an exhibit of Council publications at one of 
their meetings, are asked to write the representative of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee in their state. The Public Relations Committee and its 
local representatives will also be glad to assist in making the National 
Council of service to local English groups. 

The effective linking-up of all the forces concerned with the teaching 
of English is the function of the Public Relations Committee. Active co- 
operation of organizations of English teachers and of individuals with 
local representatives will strengthen the National Council and contribute 
to its work. 

Professor Holland D. Roberts, of Stanford University, committee 
chairman, announces that the following representatives are serving this 
year: 

Alabama —M. Aline Bright, Murphy High School, Mobile 

Arizona—Florence G. Emery, Union High School, Phoenix 

Arkansas —F liza F. Hoskins, West Side Junior High School, Little Rock 
California —Melanie C. Ainsworth, Public Schools, San Francisco; Lucy Hifle, 

City Schools, Los Angeles 
Colorado—Kate Wood Ashley, Morey Junior High School, Denver 
Connecticut—Herbert E. Fowler, State Teachers College, New Britain 
Delaware —-Ethel V. Ward, High School, Wilmington 
District of Columbia —-Alice Jouveau du Breuil, Central High School, Wash- 

ington 
Florida— Margaret W. Boutelle, University of Florida, Gainesville 
Georgia—Rosa Fletcher, Commercial High School, Atlanta 
Idaho—George M. Miller, University of Idaho, Moscow 
lilinois—Sophie Camenisch, Chicago Normal College, Chicago; Harold A. 
Anderson, University of Chicago High School 
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Indiana —Margaret Southwick, Public Schools, Gary 

Towa—A. Starbuck, Iowa State College, Ames 

Kansas—Vera Knickerbocker, Wichita High School East, Wichita 
Kentucky—F. J. Davis, DuPont Manual Training High School, Louisville 
Louisiana—Sophie M. Hansen, McMain High School, New Orleans 
Maine—Philip L. Garland, High School, Brunswick 

Maryland—Annette Mann, Southern High School, Baltimore 
Massachusetts—Alice Howard Spaulding, Brookline High School 
Michigan—Marquis Shattuck, Board of Education, Detroit 
Minnesota—Harriet Lucas, South High School, Minneapolis 
Mississippi—Alma Hickman, State Teachers College, Hattiesburg 
Missouri—Ruth Bynum, High School, Webster Groves 

Montana—Mary J. Meek, Eastern Montana Normal School, Billings 
Nebraska—Sarah T. Muir, Lincoln High School 

New Hampshire—George L. Snelling, High School, Manchester 

New Mexico—Lester Raines, New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas 


New York—Mary C. Foley, Washington Junior High School, Rochester; 


Gladys L. Pearsons, Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York City 
North Carolina--Hattie S. Parrott, State Public Instruction Office, Raleigh 
North Dakota—Florence E. Bell, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 
Ohio—Evaline Harrington, West High School, Columbus 
Oklahoma—Ward H. Green, Central High School, Tulsa 
Oregon—Edna Mingus, Oregon Normal School, Monmouth 
Pennsylvania—Carrie Belle Parks, State Teachers College, Indiana 
Rhode Island—Mary L. Roberts, Classical High School, Providence 
South Carolina—Mendel S. Fletcher, Furnam University, Greenville 
South Dakota—Millicent Cooper, Senior High School, Mitchell 
Tennessee—Gertrude Geraghty, Humes High School, Memphis 
Texas—Merrill Bishop, Board of Education, San Antonio 
Utah—Waldo L. Osmond, East High School, Salt Lake City 
Vermont-—Ruth E. French, High School, Montpelier 
Virginia—Grady Garrett, Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond 
Washington —O. B. Sperlin, University of Washington, Seattle 
West Virginia—Daisy 1. Waller, Central High School, Parkersburg 
Wisconsin—Verna L. Newsome, State Teachers College, Milwaukee 
Wyoming—Eva H. Stephenson, Senior High School, Cheyenne 
Alaska—Everett R. Erickson, High School, Juneau 
Hawaii—Arthur L. Andrews, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
Saskatchewan, Canada—C. T. Fyfe, Central Collegiate Institute, Regina 
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THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 
Mr. John Monroe, of Collinsville Township High School, Collinsville, 
Illinois, calls our attention to a poem by Genevieve Taggard entitled 
‘The Definition of Song,” which appeared in the New Masses for May 10, 
and which Mr. Monroe describes as the prime objective of the teacher of 
poetry. The first stanza, which is quoted by permission of the New 
Masses, reads as follows: 
Singing is best, it gives right joy to speech. 
Six years I squandered studying to teach 
Expounding language. Singing it is better, 
Teaching the joy of the song, not teaching the letter. 


Student life in a German university is described in the April News 
Bulletin of the Institute of International Education by Waldo Furgason, 
of Stanford University. After describing the familiar European system of 
lectures and examinations, Mr. Furgason discusses the new emphasis upon 
physical activities, including many outdoor sports and student duels, 
which are again in popular favor. Before entering the university, or even 
if already registered, the student must have spent six months in a labor 
camp, where he lives in army barracks and under strict military discipline 
and works alongside the peasant boys and sons of laborers. Loyalty and 
group enthusiasm are directed toward nationalism. Student life, which is 
inseparably welded to the political life of the nation, reveals itself in the 
mob excitement which can be felt in the great assemblies of students 
listening to speeches by the students’ party leaders, or hearing the stirring 
oratory of the Reichs chancellor, Adolf Hitler. 


The legitimate theater “on the road,” forced into decline by the pros- 
perity of the nickelodeon, may eventually experience a revival as the re- 
sult of such admirable experiments as the Ann Arbor drama festival. 
Describing this festival in the July, 1936, Theatre Arts Monthly, Burns 
Mantle, well-known dramatic critic, commends the work of Robert Hen- 
derson, who promoted the festival. Mr. Henderson took the high stand- 
ards of such European festivals as those at Malvern, Stratford, Florence, 
and Salzburg as a guide and has succeeded in maintaining high artistic 
standards and in attracting capacity crowds. Mr. Henderson’s festival 
brought to the college theater the Antigone of Sophocles, Oscar Wilde’s 
Lady Windermere’s Fan, John McGowan’s Excess Baggage, Kaufman and 
Ferber’s The Royal Family, and Tchekhoff’s The Seagull. In the earlier 
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dramatic festivals at least one Greek play and one modern play were in- 
cluded. In 1933 Jane Cowl was imported for playing a revival of Shake- 
speare’s Twelfth Night and taking the part of Marguerite Gautier in 
Dumas’ Lady of the Camellias. Such Broadway successes as Noel Cow- 
ard’s Design for Living, Rose Franken’s Another Language, and Ben Levy’s 
farce, Springtime for Henry, were also produced with distinguished casts. 
In 1935 Mme Alla Nazimova was a leading attraction in Bernard Shaw’s 
The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles. 

In the spring of this year the festival included a revival of Hamlet, 
with Ian Keith in his own version of the tragedy. Mr. Henderson hopes 
that the Ann Arbor festival idea may spread to other major and minor 
centers of the Middle West and West, and that it may prove a factor in 
the decentralization of the American theater from New York. 


A new magazine in the field of English literature, English, is published 
for the English Association by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. It contains creative work, both poetry and prose, literary criticism, 
and articles on the English language and the history of English literature. 
The editor is George Cookson, of 8 Cranbourne Court, S.W. 11, London. 
Each number sells at half a crown. The membership fee in the association 
is 7/6 annually. 

THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

Editor Charles Swain Thomas, of the English Leaflet, does pioneer work 
by publishing in the May, 1936, issue of his publication a symposium on 
the subject of the element of sex in the teaching of literature in high 
school. One of Professor Thomas’ honor students in the graduate school 
of Harvard University contributes an article in which he takes the view 
that the high-school student should be introduced gradually to sexual 
literature as part of a wider program of thoughtful and interesting read- 
ing. The author, Mr. Joseph Prescott, distinguishes between what he calls 
healthy and unhealthy sex literature, accepting both types as artistically 
legitimate and recommending only the former for general use in the high- 
school classes. A discussion of such literature in class, he holds, will enable 
students to deal open-mindedly with a subject which they recognize at 
once as of importance to themselves. ‘‘Students are immediate to them- 
selves,” Mr. Prescott declares. ‘“They are male and female, increasingly 
male and female, and much more interested in their own arrangement 
than in all the Jack Londons and Helen Kellers rolled together. High- 
school conventions may shut this fact out of the curriculum, but they do 
not and, of course, can not eliminate it entirely.” 
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The other contributors to this symposium are Allan Abbott, Walter 
Barnes, Dean Henry W. Holmes, James F. Hosic, and numerous high- 
school principals and teachers of English. Their comments on Mr. Pres- 
cott’s article range from outright condemnation to words of caution and 
to enthusiastic praise. R. P. Boas, of Wheaton College, for example, in- 
sists that English teachers are not fitted to teach sex education. Dean 
Holmes likewise thinks that the problem should be approached through 
physiology and ethics. Professor Hosic echoes this view when he says, 
“Tt is not the function of novels to acquaint high-school pupils with the 
hygiene of sex.’”’ Professor Barnes, on the other hand, gives ‘“‘three loud 
huzzas,”’ although he adds a number of very important reservations, as, 
for example, ‘“‘the teacher should have maturity, sensitivity, and horse 
sense’’ if the instruction is to be successful. Headmaster Eugene Ran- 
dolph Smith, of the Beaver Country Day School, likewise speaks approv- 
ingly: “Certainly the time spent in secondary schools should increasingly 
and more definitely than now relate to the present and future living of the 
pupils,” but the problem of ways and means, of advantages and dis- 
advantages in actual practice, is a complex one. 


All English lessons should give students opportunities to develop per- 
sonality and to lay a foundation for social adequacy, according to Frances 
Broehl, writing in the January Clearing-House. Many people find that 
they are lacking in adaptability to group situations, in the facility of meet- 
ing comment with comment, of adapting their own ideas, and of being 
good listeners. Social situations can be consummated in an oral English 
class in the degree necessary to attain this social objective. 

In one class, for example, a group of students wishing to report on the 
reading of biography in sectional units in American literature, discussed 
the books they had read in a round table before class. In another class pu- 
pils had been doing extensive reading in correlation with a unit on the 
novel, of which Silas Marner was the core. Students divided into groups 
to discuss the filming of the story, one group planning the costumes, an- 
other the settings, etc. The students were seated around a table in the 
front of the room, getting practice in conversation, as well as testing their 
background knowledge. By means of group reports, interviews, the use of 
the telephone, and introductions, life-situations can be set up in the Eng- 
lish class. 

The advantages of such a social program in oral English are many. Not 
only does the pupil learn to work with his classmates in groups, but he 
senses the meaning of group responsibility, of submerging his own desires 
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for the good of others. He learns to think and speak extemporaneously 
and to develop social ease, confidence, self-control, poise, and the ameni- 
ties of social courtesies. Class interest is tremendously increased and 
speech habits improved. 


The Social Frontier sets itself an unconventional objective in an edi- 
torial in a recent issue in which it deems it “wise and necessary to 
establish itself as a disturber of teacher complacency.” It believes that 
teachers, in spite of their curious illusion of impartiality, which “grew up 
as an unconscious defense mechanism in the face of teacher isolation from 
public affairs,” can be reached by voices in the wilderness; but when they 
are guided by reading and discussion, intelligent observation, and a de- 
veloping consciousness of the réle they may play in the building of a com- 
pletely socialized America, the haphazard processes of historical growth 
and decay may be definitely directed. The Social Frontier believes that 
teachers will learn to appreciate the identity of interest between all forms 
of productive labor, industrial and professional, in so far as control of the 
national economy is concerned. It believes that teachers are sufficiently in 
earnest about their allegiance to democracy that when they recognize 
sinister antidemocratic forces working directly and indirectly in their 
midst they will rise in defense of their ideals. 

John Dewey, in the same issue, emphasizes the fact that historically 
liberty has been associated with equality as an ideal. The possibility of 
the realization of the democratic ideal is conditioned, in his judgment, 
upon the possibility of working out in social practice and social execu- 
tion a combination of equality and liberty. “No intelligent observer can 
deny,” he avers, ‘“‘that the existing eclipse of democratic institutions is a 
product of that kind of liberty which has been striven for and upheld in 
the name of the maximum economic liberty of the individual. The demo- 
cratic ideal unites equality and liberty.” 


Professor O. B. Sperlin, lecturer in English and education at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and chairman of the Committee on Teacher Train- 
ing of the National Council of Teachers of English, reviewed the recently 
published Experience Curriculum in the June issue of Education under the 
title ‘“Vitalized English.” Professor Sperlin is hopeful that the advanced 
position taken by the Curriculum Commission will fundamentally affect 
the teaching throughout the nation. He calls attention particularly to 
the fact that the units and the strands within the units are definitely tied 
to social objectives and to enabling objectives, so that classroom teachers 
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may recognize at once the larger educational implications of the strands 
and activities. The writer calls attention to the prominent place of experi- 
ence in the development of the five fields within the English department: 
reading, communication, creative expression, literature, and corrective 
teaching. 


A similar point of view is maintained in the Fifth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendent of the National Education Association, dealing with 
the junior high school curriculum. According to this report, English can 
become a vital subject only as the drive within the pupil replaces the 
drive from sources without. Unless we are able to develop this social pur- 
pose and accompanying activities, we should depend almost exclusively 
upon the speaking, writing, thinking, and reading going on in other de- 
partments of the school. In any case, co-operation of the teachers in the 
various departments remains essential to the process of vitalizing high- 
school English. 


College verse of the last four years of the depression shows a dispirited 
tone of decay and is marked by meager poetic experience, sentimentality, 
and unintelligibility, concludes Miss Helen Candland, graduate student 
at Brigham Young University, after a two-year study of twelve hundred 
poems written by college students between 1931 and 1935. 

“One cannot long read college verse without realizing that here is little 
that burns into life,’’ she decided. ‘This emotional anemia shows itself in 
prosiness, sententiousness, diluteness, sensationalism. In an age vibrant 
with interest and dramatic significance, when college students are surely 
faced with the problems of confused social forces, we find a complacent 
interest in the old commonplaces of nature or in dull and individualistic 
love affairs.”’ 

Miss Candland reported her findings in her Master’s thesis recently 
placed in the B.Y.U. library. The title of her thesis is “A Study of the 
Form and Content of Verse Written by College Students during the De- 
pression Years of 1931 to 1935.” 

College verse falls below the standards of even mediocre literature, 
according to Miss Candland. She noted three general faults: meager 
poetic experience; insufficient grasp of the significance of the experience; 
and little skill in clothing the thought and emotion in appropriate sym- 
bols, form, and language. 

“Tn spite of the tame and traditional nature of the subject matter, the 
verses often show little self-disciplined restraint. The emotions, although 
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secondhand, are scraggly and unpruned. Careless revision in trivial free 
verse, or crude prose as poetry; dreary, self-conscious sonnets, common- 
place little lyrics without fire; tortured stanzas, boorish diction; silly 
affectations of capitalization and of obscurity; bogs of triteness after 
occasionally good lines.” 

Patriotism is a lost emotion among college poets, Miss Candland de- 
cided after finding only one patriotic poem among the twelve hundred 
examined. Nature was the most popular subject, one-fourth of the poems 
falling in this category. Strangely enough, only fifteen poems were de- 
voted to poverty and the same number to college. Free verse proved the 
most popular medium, and the sonnet the most popular of conventional 
verse forms. 

‘Critics are fond of saying that this generation of poets is searching 
for new forms of expression, that they are no longer to be bound by tradi- 
tion either in subject matter or in diction,’ writes Miss Candland. ‘“‘It is 
surprising, therefore, to find the cliché so prevalent in college verse. The 
cliché is evidence usually of a stock response, and a stock response indi- 
cates poverty of experience.” 


Mr. Leon Mones presents valid criteria for a high-school teaching unit 
in poetry in the April Educational Method. 

A unit is to be constructed not on the external basis of a logical division 
but as a pattern of guidance for creative experience; the objectives of the 
unit should not be sought in terms of subject matter but of satisfactions 
and the realities of the experience outcome; character and arrangement of 
the unit must be directed by some purpose or motive; the unit presents a 
scheme of experience to be achieved as a totality; it is unwise to attempt 
insuring the transfer of masteries through remote and unrelated terri- 
tories. 

On the basis of these criteria Mr. Mones suggests a number of principles 
for the organization of a teaching unit in poetry. He rejects the period of 
authorship, the literary movement, the school of style, or biographical 
references as proper boundaries for the unit content. The poems to com- 
prise the unit should be united by a psychological common denominator. 
Sensory satisfaction, creative awakening, and the organic comprehension 
of the poetry in its own setting of rhythm, color, appeal, and entry into 
the poet’s own experience are the proper objectives of a poetry-apprecia- 
tion unit. As I. A. Richards points out, technical analysis of poetry sets 
up conscious resistances against ready, spontaneous poetic enjoyment and 
appreciation. Didactic, ethical, or linguistic purposes are therefore irrele- 
vant. Poetic enjoyment depends upon an immediate and voluntary ac 
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logical, another. 


THE BEST SELLERS! 
(July 20-August 1, 1936) 
FICTION 


. Gone with the Wind, by Margaret Mitchell. June 30. Macm. 


. Drums along the Mohawk, by Walter Edmonds. July 31. L. B. 


3. Eyeless in Gaza, by Aldous Huxley. July 9. Harp. 


4. The Magnificent Hoax, by E. Phillips Oppenheim. July 17. 


L.B. . ae a a oar ae 

The Big Money, by John Dos Passos. Aug. 6. Harc. 

. Gunnar’s Daughter, by Sigrid Undset. July 27. Knopf 

. Young Men in Spats, by P. G. Wodehouse. July 24. D. D. 
. The Need We Have, by A. Hamilton Gibbs. Aug. to. L. B. 

Whippoorwill House, by Louise P. Hauck. July 17. Penn. 

They Walk in the City, by J. B. Priestley. Aug. 17. Harp. 


GENERAL 


. Around the World in Eleven Years, by Patience, Richard, and 


John Abbe. Apr. 6. Stokes. ; ; 
. Wake Up and Live, by Dorothea Brande. Feb. 17. S. & S. 
Live Alone and Like It, by Marjorie Hillis. July 31. B. M. 


Listen for a Lonesome Drum, by Carl Carmer. June 29. F.& R. 


. Inside Europe, by John Gunther. Feb. 7. Harp. 


Sweden: The Middle Way, by Marquis W. Childs. Jan. 28. 


Yale 


The Way of a Transgressor, by Negley Farson. Feb. 13. Hare. 


. Man the Unknown, by Alexis Carrell. Sept. 12. Harp. 


. Culbertson’s Summary of Contract Bridge: New Culbertson Sys- 


tem. July 1. Winston. . 


. Life Insurance: A Legalized Racket, by Mort and E. Albert 


Gilbert. 1936. Marlowe. 
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ceptance of the poetic suggestion, and the procedure may begin at some 
attempt at sensory stimulation through pictures, music, or pantomine and 
continue with stimulation through words and phrases, rhythm, and ca- 
dence. Poetry should not be used, for example, as an entry into social 
problems. The poetic experience is one thing; the critical, didactic, or 
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‘ Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor Co., 


55 Fifth Ave., New York. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & Taylor 
Co.’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current books 
are included 
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CINEMA AS A NEW ART" 


Piquantly Professor Nicoll, rallying to the standard of Hollywood, be- 
gins his strategic advance against those who deny by a flank attack (usu- 
ally with some vehemence) that the motion-picture is a form of art. He 
goes back to Sir Philip Sidney and others of the sixteenth century and 
shows them talking in the same way about Shakespeare and his fellows 
that some moderns talk about the cinema. 

But Professor Nicoll’s frontal attack is a demonstration in detail that 
the film is not the theater. It is not only that the movies have developed 
a technique distinct from that of the traditional stage. They represent 
aesthetic principles perhaps the same, basically, as those of the stage, but 
marked in practice by important differences that make critical attempts to 
apply the same measurements to both dangerous and sometimes ridicu- 
lous. 

Professor Nicoll stresses the fact that, in so short a time, with so many 
disadvantages, catering to a public wholly untutored to criticize this new 
form of expression, “the cinema has succeeded in giving us so much al- 
ready that is valuable and aesthetically stimulating. 
popular appeal of the film, the forms of opposition that have developed 
toward it, the way in which it differs from the stage play and from the 
novel, its connection with modern poetry, its use of narrative and of 


” 


He discusses the 


music, its control over space and sound and time, the presence of rhythm 
in its movements. 

A point that English teachers would do well to keep in mind is stressed 
in one of Professor Nicoll’s comments: 

At most a few individual films have been, rather unwillingly, accepted and 
to these praise has been meted out sparingly, and often erroneously, for where 
the film accepted has been based on a novel, this praise has been given almost 
solely on the basis of faithfulness to the original work of fiction. That a filmic 
David Copperfield or Little Women could stand alone in the same way that an 
Elizabethan play stands apart from some Italian novella out of which its plot 
has been fashioned—that is a thought which hardly ever has come to such 
critics of the drama. 

' Film and Theater. By Allardyce Nicoll. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1936. Pp. 255. 
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Special praise should be given to Professor Nicoll’s Bibliography, more 
than fifty pages long and including more than a thousand titles as well as 
a list of periodicals. 


Max J. HERZBERG 
WEEQUAHIC H1GH SCHOOL 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ENGLISH IN DAILY USE 

What does a boy or girl say when an introduction is in order? How 
may one conduct a club meeting with ease and dispatch? What is tele- 
phone etiquette? How does one write letters—social and business? The 
answers to these questions and many others involving social relations of 
young people are contained in the material of the well-named book, 
English in Daily Use.t Equally appealing to pupils is the attractive, al- 
most pocket-size edition, rich blue in color. 

“The teacher has been relieved of the burden of organization of ma- 
terial, assignment making, explanation, and guidance.”’ 
news announced in the authors’ Foreword. Each of the two books in the 


Such is the good 


set consists of two parts: 52 lessons, in unit or block form, for each 
semester, which contain assignments for use in class and definite tasks 
for outside preparation. Drill material is furnished and extra credit exer- 
cises are at hand. A boon for the overworked teacher during these days 
of large classes, or for the inexperienced one, is this planned material. 

Variety in the contents of the units and provision for varying levels 
of ability assure interesting class periods where English in Daily Use is 
the text. The authors claim that ‘“‘the material is so organized that there 
is a steady progression in the pupil’s development, as the lessons are 
correlated with the growth of the pupil’s mind and experience. ... 
achieved through the gradation of vocabulary, of references to the social 
background, of drill work, and of content.’’ On what basis, scientific or 
otherwise, all that is claimed has been accomplished is not stated. One 
wonders, also, what determined the order of the units. For example, the 
first unit in Book I is ‘Sentence Structure”; the second one, “Reading”’; 
the third, ‘English in Social Relations”; the fourth, “Spelling’’; then 
“Sentence Structure” again, followed by “Narration,” “Reading,” “‘De- 
scription,” “Parts of Speech,” etc. The fundamentals of grammar are 
concentrated in the Appendix. 

‘May McKitrick and Marietta Hyde West, English in Daily Use, Book I and 
Book II. American Book Co., 1935. Pp. 317 and 324. 
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Certainly the books are “functional” in their approach to the use of 
English in the daily life of pupils: reading, writing, speaking, thinking, 
getting along in social situations, putting one’s best foot forward—all of 
these activities are provided for in class and in assignments for homework. 

English in Daily Use in its 1935 two-book edition is based on the au- 
thors’ English Composition, published in 1930. 

RutH M. WHITFIELD 
Proviso TowNnsH1p HIGH SCHOOL 
Maywoop, ILLINors 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 
{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
The Big Money. By John Dos Passos. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 

Don Passos, recognized able critic of our social structure, adds to that comprehensive 
picture of the post-war panorama of American life of which he wrote in The g2nd 
Purallel and 1919. Charlie Anderson, plain Middle Westerner, war ace, sacrificed his 
old values and a good chance for a constructive respectable life for money, liquor, doubt 
ful women. Margo Dowling, kinder, less well born, throughout her unwholesome career 
drifted toward Hollywood. As in life, many characters (Mary French, worker for “‘the 
cause,”’ is one) and events meet, influence, merge, or drift, while as background are 
interspersed sections headed “The Camera Eye,’ “News Reel,” and biographical 
sketches of famous people. These thumbnail biographies include Ford, Isadora Duncan, 
Valentino, Wright brothers, Hearst, Insull, responsible for or explanatory of much of 
the turmoil of the time; Frank Lloyd Wright, symbol of something more beautiful to 
come; and Thorstein Veblen, student of social ills. 


The Home Place. By Dorothy Thomas. Knopf. $2.50. 

A touching story of a Middle-West family caught in a predicament peculiar to these 
days of failure and discouragement. Mr. and Mrs. Young had made a success of farm- 
ing and reared three boys in a home where there was no discord. These boys married 
and lost all, returning with inharmonious families to a crowded farmhouse. Miss 
Thomas writes well of their pathetic, futile attempts at reconstruction 


American Acres. By Louis Redfield Peattie. Putnam. $2.50. 

A century ago the first Honeywell came to Grand Portage, Illinois, established an 
estate, and planted the many trees which were to become symbolic to succeeding gen- 
erations. The clan clung together, prospered, and developed a fine manner of living, 
which ended when the latest master developed new methods for new times and the 
house fell. 


Guanar’s Daughler. By Sigrid Undset. Knopf. $2.00. 


Written by the beloved Norwegian author nearly thirty years ago in true old-saga 
tradition. A Viking woman’s love story with the heroic, barbarous atmosphere of the 
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Listen for a Lonesome Drum: A New York State Chronicle. By Carl Carmen. 

Farrar. $3.00. 

According to New York legends the eerie sound of a mystical drum attributed to 
various origins is frequently heard in upstate valleys. The author of Stars Fell on 
1/abama, a born New Yorker, has gathered its folk tales, tall stories, histories of many 
religious sects, descriptions of life on Indian reservations, Oneida Community, Chau 
tauqua, revivalist movements, spiritualists’ meetings, and even cock fights. Among 
other things the book is a thought-provoking, fascinating exposition of the magnitude 
of human eccentricities in group behavior. 


Green Laurels. By Donald Culross Peattie. Simon & Schuster. $3.75. 

The lives and achievements of the great naturalists from Aristotle to Fabre. In 
explaining his choice of characters he says: “My endeavor is to represent many 
branches of natural history, especially those dear to me and I emphasize typical men 
of each age. I am human enough, moreover, to dwell upon the more piquant personali- 
ties. We love, alas, not so much for virtue as for charm.” Beautiful prose 


Tall Grew the Pines. By Sigman Byrd. Appleton. $2.00. 
Among the many Texas books published recently, this one is of small-town char- 
acters—as seen in retrospect by the son of a village school teacher. 


People Are Fascinating. By Sally Benson. Covici Friede. $2.50. 

The author is fascinated by those people whom she meets casually: faded women, 
bitter wives, forlorn spinsters, misunderstood husbands, and vague bachelors. From 
snatches of conversation overheard in restaurants and shops, from fleeting glimpses in 
corridors and theaters, she reconstructs these people and writes cleverly amusing, 
touching, or satirical stories. 


Carry Over. By Ruth Suckow. Farrar. $2.50. 

Eight hundred pages, containing Country People, The Bonny People, and sixteen 
short stories. The many readers who enjoyed some years ago The Odyssey of a Nice 
Girl and later The Folks will find in these stories the same warm human understanding 
that pleased them in the author’s earlier stories of Iowa village and farm people. 


Stories of Three Decades. By Thomas Mann. Knopf. $3.00. 

Twenty-four short stories dated 1896-1929. This collection affords an opportunity 
to judge the author’s development, as some were written in his twenties and the arrange- 
ment is in the order of their production. In an interesting Preface Dr. Mann, telling of 
his method and purpose in writing each story, says, “‘Every piece of work is in fact 


realization—piecemeal if you like, but complete in itself—of our own nature 


Alaskan Melodrama. By J. A. Hellenthal. Liveright. $3.00. 

An interesting, instructive, forthright description of Alaska. The first sentence is 
‘Alaska is not the frozen waste that many believe it to be—nor is it the fairyland that 
others proclaim it to be.”” The author stresses the first development of the country, 
the white men who helped, blundered, or plundered; the beauty and variety of scenery 
and climate; the natural resources and great commercial possibilities 
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Poems of People. By Edgar Lee Masters. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 

The author of Spoon River Anthology writes poems about such important people as 
DeSoto, Daniel Boone, Alexander Jackson, and also about others to fame unknown, 
of their lives, hates, and resignations. 

Poems, 1919-1934. By Walter de la Mare. Holt. $2.50. 

All the poems written by de la Mare since his Collected Poems appeared in 1918 
verse for children as well as for adults, on a wide variety of subjects, even some which 
the author, if left to himself, would have omitted. 

The Conquest of Yucatan. By Frans Blom. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 
The author, a leading authority on Mayas, has devoted years to research and 
exploration in Yucatan. He writes interestingly and clearly of every phase of Maya life 

politics, religion, architecture, science, ceremonies, towns, and market places—with 
especially vivid portraiture of their conquest by the Spanish conquistadors. A good 
map is frontispiece. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Two Centuries of Spenserian Scholarship: 1609-1805. By Jewel Wurtsbaugh. 

Johns Hopkins Press. $2.25. 

A detailed history of Spenserian scholarship from the time of the first folio text of 
the Faerie Queene to the first variorum edition of Spenser’s Works. 

Topographical Poetry in XVIII-Century England. By Robert Arnold Aubin. 

Modern Language Association of America. $3.50. 

A comprehensive survey of the poetry of region, place, and landscape by writers, 
famous and obscure, of the eighteenth century. An opening chapter summarizes earlier 
experiments with versified geography and is followed by more intensive study of the 
school of writers represented by Sir John Denham and others. 

The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth-Century English Poetry. By Joseph Warren 

Beach. Macmillan. $5.00. 

Professor Beach traces the spiritual evolution of the concept of nature as derived 
from science, religion, and philosophy in the work of the Romantics and the Victorians. 
In this analysis the Romantic concept of nature is shown to have disappeared in con- 
temporary poetry. This voluminous survey, which never permits the reader to be lost 
in mere detail, is significant and productive scholarship. 

Four Elements in Literature. By H. Norman Hurst. Longmans, Green. $2.50. 

According to this theory of literary criticism, literature is the expression of the “‘out- 
er” or objective attitude of mind, the “inner’”’ or subjective attitude, energy, the 
principle of intense self-expression, and balance or relationship. These elements are 
sometimes said to be found in combination. The author draws abundantly upon 
english poetry in support of his point of view. 

Death and Elizabethan Tragedy. By Theodore Spencer. Harvard University. 
$2.50. 

Treatment of the most popular dramatic theme of the Elizabethan age, its back- 
ground in the Middle Ages, its expression in the rich Elizabethan vocabulary, its repre- 
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sentation through dramatic techniques. Development of Marlowe, Shakespeare, and 
other individual writers is described in a concluding chapter 


An Index to Folk Dances and Singing Games. Compiled by the staff of the Music 
Department, Minneapolis Public Library. Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation. $2.00. 

The entries to this guide to folk dances and singing games are made under title and 
nationality where indicated. Although the Index omits modern social or ballroom steps, 
it covers folk dances, singing games, classic dances, tap and clog, and some of the 
earliest square and contra dances. 


Old English Elegies. By Charles W. Kennedy. Princeton University Press. 
$2.00. 

Translations into alliterative verse of the old English elegies The Wanderer, The 
Seafarer, Deor, The Wife’s Lament, The Husband’s Message, and Beowulf (ll. 2231-70), 
with introductory interpretation and criticism. A selected Bibliography has been 
included. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


A Dictionary of Modern American Usage. By H. W. Horwill. Oxford University 

Press. $3.25. 

A book of English words which have acquired a special meaning in America, either 
in addition to or in place of their meaning in England, as well as words which have differ- 
ent preferred sounds in England and America. Each of the words is accompanied by 
interesting factual information concerning its history and present use. Essential! for the 
school library shelf; highly desirable for the English teacher’s private library 


25,000 Words Spelled, Divided, and Accented. By Louis A. Leslie and Charles 
Earle Funk. Funk & Wagnalls. $1.00. 


Designed for the use of stenographers, authors, students, and proofreaders, this little 
book will be valuable to the journalism teacher as well as to the school librarian. 


Speech Index: An Index of Sixty-four Collections of World-Famous Orations and 
Speeches for Various Occasions. Compiled by Roberta Briggs Sutton. Wil- 
son. $3.00. 

A comprehensive index of model speeches of value to reference assistants in high 
schools and colleges and public libraries. 


Essays on Modern Authors. By Muriel Augusta Crooks. American Library As- 
sociation. $0.35. 
Eighty-two modern authors and their books are listed in this selected bibliography 
of contemporary literature generally studied in junior and senior high schools. 


Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1935, Vol. LXXIII. Wash- 
ington. 


The addresses and proceedings of one of the most significant and interesting sessions 
of the N.E.A. in recent years. 
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Preparation for College English. By Clarence D. Thorpe, Erich A. Walter, and 
Earl L. Driggs. University of Michigan. 
Subtitled An Interpretation of College Entrance Requirements in English, this pam- 
phlet presents the text of the report of the North Central Association relating to the 
entrance requirements in English, with an analysis of sample themes. 


Kai Khosru and Other Plays for Children. By Dorothy Coit. Theatre Arts, Inc. 
$1.50. 

Plays of high literary quality alternating conventional narrative with dramatic 
verse. The collection includes a Persian play, a play based on the Greek myth of 
Theseus, a medieval French play, a Hindu play, and a children’s acting version of 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest. All have been produced by the King-Coit Children’s 
Theatre, and are here published for the National Theatre Conference. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 

Our America. By Adolph Gillis and Roland Ketchum. Little, Brown. $1.28. 

This book is an invaluable contribution chiefly because it supplies a method for the 
study of contemporary America and demonstrates the value of the method by highly 
skilful writing. The volume describes the America of today by means of biographical 
sketches of twenty-four typical Americans. Such a book as this could not be written 
without a bias, and the strong prejudice of the authors in favor of our present eco- 
nomic status quo appears on almost every page. 


Shakespeare's “Julius Caesar” and “Macbeth.’’ Prepared by George Coffin Tay- 
lor and Reed Smith. Interlinear edition. Ginn. $0.52 each. 

Two of Shakespeare’s plays commonly taught in high-school classes are here pre- 
sented in large, attractive type, with pictures, and with archaic words explained in 
interlinear notes. Other notes are found at the foot of each page. Questions and exer- 
cises appealing to high-school pupils are included after the text. Many promising inno- 
vations justify the production of this new edition in a very crowded field 


Thoughtful English Composition. By Fred G. Fox. Bruce. $0.72. 

A language book for advanced high-school students which places emphasis upon the 
real language activities of everyday life. There are many concrete instructions and spe- 
cific practice exercises, but in general the book makes a startling and gratifying ap- 
proach to the activity program in English. For teachers who seek help in building an 
experience curriculum. 


High School English. Junior Books I and II. By Henry Seidel Canby, Olive I. 

Carter, and Helen Louise Miller. Macmillan. 

These new junior high school books have been profoundly influenced by the recent 
emphasis upon pupil experience in the field of expression. The chapter headings, which 
are not ornaments but reliable descriptions of attack and suggested approach, are as 
follows: “Talking and Writing about What You Do,” “Talking and Writing about 
What You Hear,” ‘‘Talking and Writing about Your Feelings,” “Talking and Writing 
about What You Read,” “Talking and Writing about What You Think,” “Expressing 
Yourself in Letters.’’ Part VIII in each book presents in logical order the facts of gram 
mar and punctuation, to be studied systematically or to be used as a reference section 
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World Writers: A Book of Readings by Types. Edited by William L. Richardson. 

Scott, Foresman. $2.00. 

\ feeling of the unity of the human race has come out of the study of these selec 
tions from the great literature of many nations. The passages have been shrewdly 
chosen with a view to young people’s love of a good story and of highly rhythmic poetry 
The classification is by literary types, and American literature has been included under 
each, along with the classical and European selections. There are many discussion 
helps and suggestions for further reading. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
Our Land and Its Literature. By Orton Lowe. Harpers. 


This book is a combination of literary survey and literary anthology. Part I traces in 
five brilliantly written essays the growth of America as a nation; Part II devotes 
short vivid chapters to each of the major literary types; Part III is a type anthology 
of the best of the American writers from the earliest times to the present. The selec 
tions are brief but sufficiently appealing to lure the reader into more extensive explora- 
tion of each writer’s work. 


An Introduction to Poetry. By Jay B. Hubbell and John O. Beaty. Macmillan. 
Rev. ed. $2.75. 


This new edition of a textbook of the structure of poetry differs from the original 
chiefly in the enrichment of the illustrative material. Poetry is studied here in twelve 
chapters dealing with types, meters, subject, and period. The principles of structure 
and contract in method and content are abundantly illustrated from English poetry 
old and new. 


English Composition. By George R. Stewart, Jr. Holt. Vol. I, $1.20; Vol. II, 
$0.80. 
These two books together constitute a text for Freshman English—Volume I, a 
theoretical discussion of the structure of sentence and theme; Volume II, a book of 
models and of practice exercises. 


Southern Poets. By Edd Winfield Parks. American Book. 


This new member of the admirable “American Writers Series” presents a library of 
southern poetry from the early ballads, songs, and poems of colonial times to the work 
of Cawein, Heyward, John Gould Fletcher, John Crowe Ransom, and Allan Tate. 
Separate chapters are devoted to Civil War ballads, Negro songs and spirituals, and 
poets represented by only one selection. Simms, Lanier, Timrod, and Poe are among 
those receiving large proportions of space. A long but readable Introduction traces the 
growth of the literary tradition in the South 


Modern American Poetry—Modern British Poetry. Edited by Louis Untermeyer. 

Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

This book combines the fifth revised edition of Untermeyer’s American anthology 
and the fourth revised edition of his British anthology. The new volume contains more 
than sixteen hundred poems by more than two hundred poets, beginning with Christian 
Rossetti in England and Walt Whitman in America. 
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Betier Themes. By Percy Marks. Rev. ed. Harcourt, Brace. $1.25. 


An experienced teacher of college English addresses himself to the student on the 


theory and practice of good writing. The new edition contains new sections on ‘‘The 
Use of the Dictionary,” “Oral Composition,” ‘The Short Story,” ‘Learning To 


Read,” “Writing Book Reviews,” and an expanded section on “Research,” as well as 


many more practical exercises 








FOR 1936-1937 


These three series of books—a new book added 
every year to each series—will help keep you 
abreast of the times. 
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‘DEBATES 


INTERCOL- 
LEGIATE | 


—— 
IN ailaulsjelve 


E. C. Buehler’s 1936 Debater’s Help Book, Vol. III 
“Should the Government Own and Operate 
Electric Utilities?” Here you will find a complete 
handbook of source materials, references, and bib- 
liographies on the topic selected this year by the 


rate 


| Negative | 
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THE | 
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E. E. Anderson’s YEARBOOK OF 
COLLEGE ORATORY, VIII 
This is a collection of the prize-winning 
orations in intercollegiate oratorical 
contests held throughout the country 
during the past vear. Speeches on topics 
of permanent interest by representatives 
from leading colleges. Price $2.00 


N.U.E.A. for national debate. Price $2.00. 





E. R. Nichols’ 1936 YEARBOOK OF 
COLLEGE DEBATING, XVII 


The new volume, Number XVII, con- 
tains complete debates, Affirmative, 
Negative, Bibliography and references 
for all the important questions debated 


during the past year. Price $2.50 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc., 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Publishers of Pi Kappa Delta’s WINNING DEBATES AND ORATIONS 





























PHOTOGRAPHS 


English and American subjects 
which furnish a background for 
the study of literature. 

List of subjects and sample photo- 
graph sent upon receipt of Io¢. 


MARTHA E. BONHAM 


2642 Idlewood Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 








Would You Like to Add Interest 
to the Teaching of English? 


Eastman Educational Slides 
Iowa City, lowa 

offer more than 22 unit sets of slides for the 

study of English Classics. Our catalogue and 

brochure on “Visual Education with the Eng 

lish Classics’ will be sent free upon request. 


EASTMAN EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 


English, Latin, History, Art 
IOWA CITY, IOWA 
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